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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


AKOOB KHAN, who arrived at Gundamuk on Thursday, 
the 8th inst., was on Friday, the 16th, still remaining there. 
It was at first reported that he had agreed to all our terms, but 
as time went on, it was added that he had terms of his own, 
also, which the Envoy, Major Cavagnari, hesitated to accept. 
The Russians even affirmed that they knew these terms, and 
that they involved a territorial guarantee, a subsidy, and assist- 
ance in case of need. Nothing definite had transpired up to 
Friday evening, but as the Ameer must be most anxious to re- 
turn to his capital, and as Lord Beaconsfield on Thursday 
night prohibited discussion on Friday, because negotiations 
would still be proceeding, it is evident there is some serious 
hitch. We publish some speculations elsewhere as to the nature 
of this hitch, which most probably depends upon some demand 
made by Yakoob Khan; but it is quite possible, also, that the ar- 
rangements have to be forwarded to Livadia. There has been an 
under-current in all this matter of bargain between Russia and 
Great Britain, concessions being made by Russia in Asia, in return 
for toleration on the European side. The negotiations cannot, 
however, be protracted for ever, and by next Friday we ought 
to know whether we are only burdened with the hill clans, or 
with an advance upon the Afghan capital as well. 














The latest news from Zululand extends to the 27th April, 
and is not satisfactory. Mr. A. Forbes telegraphs that there 
are 30,000 men in the field, including, of course, Volunteers and 
natives, and that this “ miserable business” is rapidly assuming 
the dimensions of a Crimean war. The expense is endless, 
yet no advance has as yet been made, the army being arrested 
by want of transport. Neither oxen nor drivers can be obtained 
to proceed beyond the frontier, and proposals are made for “ re- 
quisitions ” which will end only in the concealment of the beasts 
and the flight of the teamsters. It is seriously doubted whether 
the columns can move before June, and then the grass will be 
burnt, and the huge convoys must carry their own forage. 
Meanwhile, sickness is breaking out among the horses, and 
dysentery among the men, At Ginglihovo this disease has 
become so bad that it is necessary to abandon the post, and the 
number of doctors with the army is entirely inadequate. The 
report of the demand for reinforcements is confirmed, the men 
being required to defend Natal against a possible dash of Cete- 
wayo through the wide space—120 miles—between the advancing 
columns. Mr. Forbes calls attention in every despatch to this dan- 
ger, but it appears to be believed that Cetewayo will not quit his 
own dominions. The only bit of comfort in the news is that 
the Boers are pacified, and intend to await the result of another 
memorial to the Queen, which Sir Bartle has promised to for- 
ward, though he will not support it. The drift of the whole in- 
telligence is that South Africa needs a man who shall be both 
High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief, and who has 
some trace of genius for frontier war. At present, the immense 
means collected are rendered useless by the cumbrousness of 
every movement. 


Czar’s aide-de-camp, recently sent to Constantinople, has, it is 
believed, made an agreement with the Sultan, under which 
Turkey agrees not to occupy the Balkans or East Roumelia, 
and Russia gives up part of the indemnity. This reasonable 
and proper arrangement has been publicly announced at 
Philippopolis, and helps to keep the East Roumelians quiet ; but 
it offends some enthusiasts for Turkey, and Earl Stanhope 
asked Lord Salisbury if the reports were true? Lord Salisbury 
replied with a delicious coolness that the full text of General 
Obrutscheff’s speech had probably not been received, and that 
the Sultan could not renounce his rights under the Treaty of 
Berlin, but that his right to garrison the Balkans was merely 
“permissive,” and that the Sultan, like any other potentate, 
“would exercise his right, when financially and politically 
convenient.” He would not, at all events, send troops till the 
evacuation was finished and the frontier marked out. That 
means simply that the Sultan will not garrison the Balkans 
until he has the means of doing so without war or great expense, 
—and as he will never have the means, he will never do it. Just 
remember all the bragging we have heard about the security of 
this “ mountain barrier,” which is now given up without a dis- 
pute, after a chat between the Sultan and an aide-de-camp. It 
is lucky for Lord Beaconsfield that Greece is poor, or she would 
extend herself to the Rhodope and Montenegro before he had 
heard of the arrangement. The Sultan is only “ permitted” by 
the Treaty to keep Constantinople. 


Dr. Newman, in receiving on Monday, at the Roman residence 
of Cardinal Howard, the messenger from the Vatican with the 
information that at a secret Consistory held that morning he had 
been raised to the rank of a Cardinal Deacon, delivered a 
striking speech. He said that the Pope had been pleased to break 
the shock of the change to him, by telling some of his reasons 
for the honour he conferred. It was conferred not only as a 
recognition of Dr. Newman’s long zeal and good services for the 
Catholic cause, but also because he judged this sign of favour to Dr. 
Newman would give pleasure “to English Catholics,” “and even 
to Protestant England,”—on which last point the Pope was at least 
as true in his conjecture as in relation to the former. In acknow- 
ledging the gracious spirit with which the Cardinalate was bes- 
towed, the new Cardinal admitted that he could not pretend 
that error might not be found in his writings; but, he added, 
“ What I trust I may claim throughout all that I have written 
is this,—an honest intention, an absence of private ends, a 
temper of obedience, a willingness to be corrected, a dread of 
error, a desire to serve the Holy Church, and, through the divine 
mercy, a fair measure of success.” The rest of his speech was 
devoted to a subject on which we have said enough in another 
column. But what will be the effect of the strong and trans- 
parently sincere avowal of Dr. Newman’s loyalty to his Church 
among our English Ritualists, who have long been trying to hope, 
almost against hope, that Dr. Newman’s submission to the 
Vatican Council was more ostensible than real ? 


Tuesday’s debate on the Prerogative of the Crown 
was curious, confused, and not a little significant of the 
vast social authority which the Crown retains, and the un- 
easiness felt even by the most advanced Liberals in handling 
it. Mr. Dillwyn himself, under pressure evidently from some of 
his supporters in the House, who apprehended erroneously that 
he meant to censure the Sovereign, and not her Ministers, sub- 
stituted for his motion, at the last moment, one stating that “to 
prevent the growing abuse by her Majesty’s Ministers of the 
Prerogative and influence of the Crown ..... it is necessary 
that the mode and limits of the action of the Prerogative should 
be more strictly observed.” This change put out Mr. Fawcett, 
whose amendment, originally not very relevant, was clearly 





inapplicable to the altered motion, and elicited some protests as 
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to the tardy change of form, protests all the more voluble, that 
a good many of the speakers were probably not at all reluctant 
to talk round the subject, rather than on it. Mr. Dillwyn and 
Mr. Courtney between them made out a very strong case, first, 
as to the deliberate political theory of the Premier that the 
Crown ought to be “ emancipated;” and next, as to the complete 
indifference to Parliamentary privilege with which of late years 
he had exemplified his own political principle. On their third 
point,—the tendency of the Minister to use the Prerogative to 
eke out the authority of departmental advice, when there seemed 
to be evidence that the whole Cabinet had not been accessory 
to that advice, the evidence was necessarily less tangible 
and more inferential; but even here there was no little 
evidence to indicate that the policy in Turkey, in Afghanistan, 
and South Africa, sanctioned by the Cabinet, had been more 
than once modified by departmental acts backed by the influence 


of the Prerogative. 


The speeches on the other side were not a little odd. Lord 
Robert Montagu spoke for two hours in a House often small 
enough to be counted out, dividing his speech pretty equally 
between an attack on Cabinets and a pamegyric on the 
Privy Council. Mr. Gladstone, in one of his least happy 
efforts, rebuked Mr. Dillwyn for condemning a Ministry which 
had sanctioned abuses of the Prerogative when addressing a 
Parliament which had endorsed that sanction, and made what 
Sir Robert Peel, with his usual levity, afterwards described as a 
“shabby and flabby ” criticism on a censure which he himself 
had formerly pressed in speeches in the country even further 
than Mr. Dillwyn. Mr. Fawcett repudiated, what no one 
seriously imputed to him, being under Court influence; and 
Sir Stafford Northcote spoke twice, once on the motion and 
once on the amendment, having apparently become convinced 


in the Cabinet being at variance about M. Jules Forry's np 
and the return to Paris, as well as about guarantees, For the = 
sent, it is stated that M. Grévy has succeededin patching y the 
divergencies, and the Cabinet will meet the Assembly undivided 
but it is none the less believed that M. Lepare will resign, “a 
M. Waddington return to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
lehving the Premiership to M. Le Royer. We have cles. 
where pointed out that these Ministerial commotions, though 
greatly to be regretted, have not just now the full meanj 
which they would have under a different constitution, ™ 
French Government, though not strictly Presidential, is soin 
and by as much as it is so the importance of the Ministry j 
diminished. 7 . 
The Viennese, it is stated, are making a fuss over the con. 
vention between Austria and Turkey as to the occupation of 
Novi Bazar. In that instrument, although it is admitted that 
the Austrian Government is in occupation of Bosnia and Herze. 
govina, and although no date is fixed for the end of such ogen. 
pation, it is still mentioned that the “sovereign rights of the 
Sultan” are reserved. The Viennese think this is less than an. 
nexation, and are aggrieved, A formal annexation would 
have been much better, because it would have established 
the precedent that Turkish territory could be distributed 
by Europe without either conquest or insurrection, but the 
Viennese are a little over-punctilious. If Turkey could 
conquer Bosnia, she would not need pretexts, and the sove- 
reignty of the Sultan will do no more harm in Bosnia 
than the sovereignty of the English Kings did in France, 
or than that of the King of Naples did in Jerusalem. Spain 
considers Great Britain to be in military occupation of Gibraltar, 
and the Queen either does not or did not hold the Orkneys by 
perpetual right ; but what difference does all that make? The 
King of Greece, if a wise man, will accept the “ military occu. 


that in his first speech he had not vindicated sufficiently the use 
of the Prerogative by the Government. In his second speech, he 
no longer treated Lord Lytton’s long telegram to the Queen 
as a strictly private matter, with which the Administration had 
no concern, but explained its substance as one of pure informa- 
tion as to the advance of the troops, and declared that the reply 
given to it was seen and approved by the Government. Lord 
Hartington well said that if the Ministry had but given this serious 
consideration to the matter sooner, they would have been spared 
much debate. Indeed, the contemptuous levity with which Sir 


pation ” of Thessaly and Epirus, or for that matter, the Here. 
ditary Pashalic, and leave the Sultan to enforce his “ reserved 
It would be far more frank to claim the 
territories in perpetuity, but the difference is not worth a war, 
or an hour’s delay in the extinction of Turkish rule. 


rights” as he may. 


The latest telegram from Bombay (May 14th) does not read 
pleasantly to Anglo-Indians, but it may be less ominous than 
it appears. It is stated through Reuter that gang robbery is 


Stafford Northcote at first treated the question as to the separate 
communications between the Viceroy and the Sovereign was a 
fully sufficient reason for urging the inquiry further. The debate 
was adjourned (probably sine die) ; but the motion for adjourn- 
ment showed 46 supporters against 301 who opposed the 
adjournment. Amongst the 46 were Lord Arthur Russell, Mr, 
Howard, and Sir Robert Peel. 


The German Government apparently deems itself fairly 
secure of the fidelity of Alsace-Lorraine, and an incomplete 
autonomy will at once be conceded to the province. <A Stadt- 
holder will be appointed by the Emperor, who, with a “ Pro- 
vincial Committee ” of fifty-eight persons and a Council of State, 
will administer the province in the Emperor’s name. The State 
willalsobe represented separately in the Federal Council, through 
a delegate elected by the Provincial Committee, who will, how- 
ever, for the present have only a deliberative voice. This is 
Reuter’s account of the Bill submitted by the Chancellor to the 
Federal Council, and would be satisfactory, but for one great 
omission. Nothing is said of the mode of appointing the 
Provincial Committee, or of the extent of its powers. Is it to 
be purely elective, and with local legislative authority, like, say, 
the Parliament of Baden? or is it to be a nominee Council, 
with restricted powers? Prince Bismarck may rely on it that 
the readiest way of weaning Alsace-Lorraine from France, if 
that is his first object, is to accustom the new State to self- 
government, The capital, we notice, is to be Strasburg. 


French papers have been full of a dispute which has occurred 
in the Cabinet, and which will, it is said, lead to the retirement 
of M. Waddington from the Premiership, in favour of M. 
Le Royer, and the resignation of M. Lepére, now Minister of the 
Interior. The nominal cause of the dispute is the demand of 
the Conservative section of the Cabinet, and especially of M. 
Waddington, that when the Legislature re-enters Paris, the 
police force shall be exempted from the partial control now ex- 
ercised by the Municipality. M. Lepére resists this, as an in- 
dication of distrust, which Paris has not deserved; but the real 
cause of difference lies deeper, the Conservatives and Liberals 


very rife in the neighbourhood of Poonah, and that on May 13th 
a great conflagration, supposed to be the work of incendiaries, 
broke out there. The fire destroyed the Peishwah’s Palace, the 
Government School, all the Courts of Law, the Post-office, and 
Police-office, and about 50 private houses, presumably those 
of Europeans. The buildings mentioned must be pretty widely 
scattered, and the story looks as if incendiaries had attacked all 
the Government establishments. That would signify mischief 
brewing among the Mahrattas, or at all events extreme dis- 
content, Poonah being their capital, but it is to be noted that the 
country house, maintained by the Governor of Bombay at 
Poonah, escaped. 


The strike of the Durham colliers has ended, the men and 
masters submitting to an arbitration which has awarded a re- 
duction of 8} per cent. The coal trade is, however, threatened 
with another and still more serious movement. The miners 
believe that the principal cause of the rapid reduction in their 
wages is over-production; and at a very large conference of 
delegates, held at Barnsley on Tuesday, it was suggested that 
all the mines in Great Britain should be stopped for six weeks, 
and the output thus effectually reduced. This proposal was 
discussed, and on the following day was, with some additions, 
carried unanimously, the miners resolving to demand a general 
rise of 10 per cent. in wages, and if this is refused, to stop work 
throughout the country. They also determined to agitate for 
shorter hours, so as to reduce production. It is said that one 
half the coal-miners in the country huve sent delegates to these 
meetings. The men are probably in the right as to their imme- 
diate object. Experience shows that a very small reduction in 
the supply of coal below the quantity urgently required causes 
a considerable rise of price, and that the Times’ analogy of the 
corn trade is entirely fallacious. Coal cannot be imported in 
great quantities until the price is far above the present figure ; 
while in the corn trade, the foreign supply governs the market. 
The men should, however, remember that every increase in the 
price of coal checks some industry, and so produces a general 
fall of wages, which reacts upon themselves. They have no 











monopoly of their labour, though the coalowners have of coal. 
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| Committee has been formed, under the presidency of Lord 
Rosebery, to support the claims of Greece to the extension 
tory suggested by the Plenipotentiaries at Berlm. Ina 
circulated address they point out that the Greeks only 
abstained from taking part in the war in consequence of repre- 
ons from Great Britain, the very Power now thwarting 

the efforts of France to secure them their reward. Neverthe- 
proposal to increase Greek territory was only made 

sivisory in the Treaty, and the Turks, confident that no great 
Power is behind Greece, consistently evade her demands. 
The Committee, therefore, will endeavour to bring public 
gpinion to bear upon the Government in favour of enforcing 
ya demand for a new frontier, contained in the thirteenth 


protocol. er Paes 

Already a new Commission is to be appointed to inquire into 
the working of our Military system, and especially its effect in 
securing @ sufficient number of effective soldiers. We spend in 
Bngland and India thirty-three millions a year upon the Army, 
and nevertheless, we have not the strength to send 15,000 men 
to South Africa without disorganising the whole system. The 
regiments sent to Lord Chelmsford were filled up with volun- 
teers from other battalions, and it is stated that it has been 
found difficult to recruit for these weakened battalions, so diffi- 
cult that men are being tempted into them from the Militia. 
The Times even proposes the embodiment of the Reserves, and 
declares that the war with Cetewayo creates “a strain upon 
our resources of no ordinary kind.” As we are usually en- 

in some little war, the summons to the Reserves 
would be equivalent to a warning that they might always 
be called out when convenient to the Government, and would 
very speedily empty their ranks. Old officers still say 
that the cause of the mischief is short service, but the authors 
of the system aver that it has not been fairly worked. Mean- 
while, in the Navy, which is a Parliamentary department, and 
of no interest to “ society,” there is no trouble whatever. Sup- 
we abolish “service” altogether, and engage men as we 
should for a factory, only forbidding resignations in actual war 
time? . 

At the public presentation of the London degrees on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Lowe, referring to the various proposals for filling up 
the vacant seats, alluded, with cordial approbation, to that 
for giving one of these seats to the Queen’s University in Ire- 
land,—a suggestion, he said, “with regard to which he could 
not pretend to be wholly uninterested.” Surely Mr. Lowe 
has not been frightened by the recent deliberations of 
the London University Conservatives on the expediency 
of contesting the seat, and is not already making to 
himself friends of the merely potential constituencies of the 
sister-island, that if the London University fails, they may 
receive him into their habitations? It is quite true that 
there are plenty of Conservatives of a certain kind among the 
London University graduates, and a few perhaps who would 
oppose Mr. Lowe, if they could with any effect, if only because 
he has been a supporter of the proposal to give medical degrees 
towomen, But the majority of the London University Con- 
servatives are Conservatives of that safe kind who would not 
disturb an ex-Minister and man of high social and intellectual 
repute, whatever his views; and if the attack be directed against 
his advocacy of degrees for women, all the Liberals will rally 
round him, however little they may like those of his doctrines 
which are most pleasing to the Conservatives. Between the 
two, Mr. Lowe, we should say, will be tolerably safe. 


By the retirement of the Registrar, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
which Lord Granville and Mr. Lowe both mentioned with pro- 
found regret on Wednesday, the University of London certainly 
loses—in that capacity, at least—services of the highest value. 
Dr. Carpenter has now devoted to the University for something 
hear a quarter of a century, great scientific attainments, 
unusual knowledge of the theory and practice of education, 
great powers of work, and great powers of will, with a fidelity 
as unflagging as if there had been no independent scientific 
career open to him, in which he well knew that he could make 
his mark. 


The O’Conor Don was enabled on Thursday, by the help of 
the Government, to introduce a Bill for dealing with the Irish 
University question on principles analogous to the middle- 
class education measure of last year, and the conversation 
which ensued made it evident that the wish of all parties 
mm the House to hear of a compromise really acceptable 








to the Irish Catholics, was very distinctly marked. It is, of 

course, quite too soon to express an opinion on the Bill, of 

which we have at present only a very general outline. Indeed, 

it appears very doubtful how far the Irish Bishops, without 

whose co-operation no compromise is practicable, will be satis- 

fied with the O’Connor Don’s proposal. The general drift of 

that proposal is to establish a new Irish University, to be 
called “the University of St. Patrick’s,” with Colleges affiliated 

to it, none of which shall be colleges now affiliated to any other 
Irish University, and none of which shall be intermediate schools 

Any college so affiliated to the new University must haveat least 
twenty students of eighteen years of age in residence, so that small 
private institutions will be excluded. The new University is to be 
endowed with a sum of a million and a half out of the surplus of 
the Disestablishment Fund, and is, first, to confer exhibitions and 
scholarships (after examination) on students of these affiliated 
Colleges, for proficiency in secular subjects only; next, to be 
permitted to pay professors of secular subjects in these affiliated 
Colleges, when presented to them by these affiliated Colleges, if 
it thinks fit; and lastly, is to pay to these Colleges certain 
results fees for all those students who pass the various examina- 
tions, and other higher results fees for those who pass with 
honours. Thus it is hoped that, without endowing directly any 
religious teaching, the Catholic University College, and perhaps 
a Wesleyan and Presbyterian College here and there, may earn 
sufficient help from the new University to be enabled to pro- 
vide for its students a high-class University culture. If the 
Roman Catholics accept this measure, they will show themselves 
to be in a very moderate mood. It may secure them great 
advantages, but they will be advantages far short of that perfect 
equality with Irishmen who can avail themselves conscientiously 
of Trinity College, Dublin, for which they have hitherto fought 
so tenaciously. 


The prospect of a new University for the North, to be called 
“the Victoria University,” and to include especially Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, of which Owens College, Manchester, would be 
the kernel at the first start, seems to be improving, if we may 
judge by the reception of the deputation to the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon, on Thursday. We have never felt the jealousy 
of this scheme which some of our contemporaries have expressed, 
recognising, as we do, that up to a certain point competition be- 
tween Universities of different types of local genius is good, 
and not prejudicial, and that there is a genuine demand in the 
great manufacturing centres of the North for some such local 
institution, born, as it were, of their own special aspirations. 
We should hope, however, that the new University —which is 
to rest on Collegiate training, as distinguished from the mere 
principle of Examination—will not attempt to reach beyond 
the already sufficiently wide sphere of these two great counties, 
or the extension of the federal principle may endanger the 
principle of Collegiate action, which is at the very bottom of 
the movement. The actual teachers cannot really co-operate 
in control, if they be spread over too wide a surface, and 
if also they include too many divergencies of purpose. 


On Tuesday night, at the anniversary meeting of the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation, Professor Huxley, in proposing the toast 
of “ The Press,” took occasion, according to his own character- 
istic and manly fashion, to speak with some candour of that in- 
stitution, describing it as an embodiment of “all the wisdom 
and a good deal of the folly, much of the goodness and a vast 
deal of the badness, the hatred, and the iniquity which beset 
man.” He likened the modern Press to an irruption of 
Vesuvius,—regarding it as a sort of safety-valve, by which ideas 
and feelings which, if they remained imprisoned, would result 
in earthquake, are released, ejecting with them a good deal 
of mere steam, a great quantity of ashes, and a cerain 
amount of lava, which by its crumbling ultimately covers the 
soil with smiling vineyards and benefits to mankind. That is 
hardly, perhaps, quite fair to the Press, because of the “ mere 
steam ” which it emits, certainly no small proportion is turned 
to working power, being used in the carefully-prepared locomo- 
tives of practical institutions. On the other hand, Professor 
Huxley probably credited the modern Press with too much 
force, in likening it to a volcano at all. A good many of its 
worst products resemble the thick dust which settles down 
as the wind falls, rather than either ashes or anything else 
discharged by the driving force of active thought or passion, It 
is the drivelling side of the Press, not its driving side, which is 
most to be feared. 


Consols were on Friday 98% to 98{. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE DEBATE ON PREROGATIVE. 


—"s Debate of Tuesday night on the Ministerial use of the 

Prerogative was at once one of the least satisfactory, and 
of the most instructive to the country, which the Session has 
produced. The timidity, not to say panic, which it elicited 
was in itself highly instructive. Even the little group of 
Radicals who act with Mr. Dillwyn were evidently dismayed at 
the original terms of the Member for Swansea’s motion,—terms 
perfectly constitutional and harmless, for no one in this country 
ever blames the Sovereign for what she does with the appro- 
bation of her Minister, and even Lord Hartington had to admit 
in his rather inconsistent speech that Mr. Dillwyn’s original 
motion invélved no exception to this rule, though he expressed 
his astonishment, nevertheless, that the proposer felt any sur- 
prise at the notion that it was intended to throw personal 
blame on the Monarch. The truth is, of course, that nothing 
can be said intimating that bad advice has been given to and 
followed by the Sovereign, without implying to minds not 
imbued with the axioms of a very useful but artificial consti- 
tional system, that the Sovereign might have done better to 
ignore that advice, if it were in her constitutional power to do 
so. So far, every criticism on the use of the Prerogative may 
be understood by the popular judgment to imply the possi- 
bility of a double mistake,—bad advice, and injudicious 
assent to it. But the British Constitution very wisely 
ignores altogether the latter suggestion, in its fixed resolve 
to screen the Throne from anything like political criti- 
cism, and the first form of Mr. Dillwyn’s resolution no 
more infringed the immemorial sanctity of this principle 
than the second. But the truth is that to the scared imagina- 
tions of politicians,—even of some Radical politicians,—it 
seems hardly safe to say that the Sovereign has accepted 
bad advice, if she can be supposed to have had any con- 
stitutional power of rejecting it, so profound is the moral and 
social influence of that Prerogative which Lord Beaconsfield 
has taken under his protection, and from his earliest days 
announced his wish to enhance. Mr. Dillwyn, then, gallant as 
he is, found it necessary to concede something to the Radical 
sensitiveness around him, and hence his rather late and intrinsi- 
cally needless change of front just before the commencement of 
the battle. Not less curious was Mr. Faweett’s attempt 
to turn the position of his brother-Radical. Mr. Fawcett, in 
Tuesday’s debate, seemed to express a fear that his proposed 
intervention, under cover of which the Ministers had originally 
intended to ride safe into harbour, would be interpreted in some 
quarters as implying that he was under Court influence. No 
politician of the least sagacity ever attributed so absurd a 
position to that valiant, but somewhat wilful, and rather 
ostentatiously self-insulated politician. But we think it may 
be said, and said with some truth, that Mr. Fawcett, like Lord 
Beaconsfield, well understands the magic influence which the 
Sovereign’s name wields over the Democracy, and that he dis- 
cerned in Mr. Dillwyn’s motion the chance of saying many 
popular things against any attack that seemed to be a criti- 
cism on the Crown, with a good deal of force, and with a 
considerable accession of repute to that quality rather difficult 
to define, which the Houses of Parliament worship under thename 
of “ moderation.” For our own parts, we admire moderation as 
much as any one; but it is where moderation means stopping 
short exactly at the truth, when the general effect would be 
improved by going a little beyond it. But there appears to us 
to be a good deal too much moderation in the House of Com- 
mons in approaching certain delicate subjects; and certainly the 
moderation in criticising publicly the use of the Prerogative 
by the present Ministry has been, and seems likely to be, 
excessive. We ourselves have always maintained that if you 
compare the reign of the present Queen,—taking it as a whole, 
—with the reign of any of her three immediate predecessors, it is 
absurd to talk of any excess in the use of the Crown’s Preroga- 
tive. On the contrary, the Prerogative of the Crown has been 
used with far more constitutional wisdom and strictness than in 
those reigns, But equally clear does it seem to any one who will 
open his eyes to passing events, that what is true of the reign as 
a whole is not at all equally true of the last part of it, since a 
first Minister came into power whose favourite idea it has 
always been to emancipate the Crown from the restrictions 
under which the Whig precedents had placed it. And it was 
to this aspect of the question that Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. 
Courtney forced back the attention of a reluctant House on 





———___ 
Tuesday night, when even Mr. Gladstone, who had ind 

in such very strong terms as to the excessive use of 
Prerogative in his speeches of last year, turned with rather 
unintelligible vivacity upon those who were performin 
anxious and difficult public duty, and reproached them = 
what it is not very easy to regard as perfectly contisten 
severity. It is evident, we think, that this is the sort of . 
tion on which the country will do well to consider’ ty 
opinions of men of Cabinet rank, on whichever side of the 
House they may sit, with a certain allowance for the 
disturbing effect of long-established habits of deferencs 
and submission. 

The real case for the motion of Tuesday night is not easy to 
summarise here,—it is made up of the impressions produced 
by a great number of political events, all of them pointin 
in the same direction, and though some of them may be row. 
siderable in themselves, producing on the mind of attentive 
observers of politics a very powerful cumulative effect, The- 
allegation—we believe the just allegation—is, that during the 
last five years, the present Prime Minister, in strict accordanes 
with all his own political theories, has made more use of the 
personal influence and prerogative of the Crown than is eon. 
sistent either with the rights of Parliament, or the wise 
precedents of recent Cabinets. What was the first sign of his 
intention? Of course, the ostentatious addition of the style 
of “Empress of India” to the Queen’s titles, accompanied 
with that strange flourish of trumpets which asserted that 
this was the best way of counteracting in Asia the 
growing influence of the Emperor of Russia. It should 
be remembered that in the discussion of the Bill in 
troduced for giving the Queen this addition to her titles, 
Mr. Disraeli went so far in the defence of what he regarded 
as the Prerogative of the Crown, as to attempt to make the 
House of Commons debate the Bill before he would even 
announce to them what title it was that the Queen intended 
to assume,—though after a struggle, he was foiled in this 
by the self-respect of the House of Commons itself. It was 
said at the time, though the Government denied it, that this 
step implied a new departure in our Indian policy, and years 
later we all found that so it was,—nay, that Lord Lytton had 
himself appropriately seized the opportunity of announcing this 
new title to the Sovereign of Afghanistan, as the fitting 
occasion for the initiation of that aggressive policy which 
resulted in the violent surprise of the Afghan war. Well, 
then came the springing on Parliament, without previous con- 
sultation or even hint, of the extraordinary policy of using our 
Indian troops as part and parcel of our forces in the West,— 
the still more sudden acquisition of Cyprus and conclusion of the 
ambitious and alarming Anglo-Turkish Convention without ask- 
ing a word of Parliamentary advice,—and the hasty rush on 
Afghanistan, without the excuse or even pretence of urgency— 
nay, without even decent military pecautions—in the absence of 
Parliament. All this has, no doubt, been often debated, and 
it is quite true that Parliament has condoned these uses of 
the Prerogative, if, as all Liberals believe, they needed con- 
donation. But, nevertheless, they are a most important part 
of the case, because they show how little it matters in the 
mind of the present Minister, when a brilliant political idea 
occurs to him, what the British Parliament would think of his 
idea, and whether they would approve it or not. 

But the presumption of abuse of the Prerogative set forth 
on Tuesday night went beyond this. Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. 
Courtney suggested that not only had the present Minister 
used the Sovereign’s Prerogative with little regard for the 
privileges of Parliament, but apparently, too, with little re- 
gard for the principle that the whole Cabinet should approve 
every really important act of the Government, and should be 
united in support of the policy adopted. The case here is, of 
course, one much more difficult to make out and more one of 
presumption than in regard to the privileges of Parliament, forit 
depends entirely on the indirect light which a number of 
small events shed upon the conduct of affairs. Still, it is a case 
of very considerable cumulative force. There seems to be no man- 
ner of doubt that the leader of the House of Commons has agai! 
and again, in answer to the most important questions, misia- 
formed the House—being, of course, ill-informed himself—as to 
the real objects and meaning of events. It was so in relation to 
the movements of the Fleet in the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. 
It was so, again, the other day as to the advance on Gundamuk, 
when it was perfectly obvious that some of the leading 
Members of the Government were not in themselves aware of 
the intention to threaten Cabul which was afterwards avowed 
as part of the object of a movement asserted to be in the 
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. i that is, as adopted with a view to the health 
Oe ge Again, it is perfeetly clear that Sir Stafford 
Northcote, when questioned the other day by Mr. Dillwyn, 
either had no knowledge of the drift of Lord Lytton’s long 
telegraphic communication to the Queen, or that if he had, 
he was not at that time willing to admit that Ministers claimed 
the right to know the drift of such communications, and to see 
the answer tothem. For he denied all interest in the matter, 
and said her Majesty’s private letters and telegrams were no 
matters of official concern to the Government. On Tuesday, 
he made a very different explanation. He stated what the 
telegram contained, and that the answer to it had 
heen seen and approved by the Cabinet. If he had said 
this when the question was originally put, he would have 
avoided the appearance, which he seemed almost ostentatiously 
to court, of defending the right of the Sovereign to receive 
information and advice on matters of the highest policy, which 
did not pass through her Minister’s hands. For our own 
s, we believe that this was at that time Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s drift, in his very curt and remarkable reply to the ques- 
tion put, and that it was only when the subject of the 
Prerogative was gravely raised, that he shrank from his own 
first intent, and claimed the right of the Cabinet to know 
what information or advice on public affairs was received by 
the Sovereign from her servants. So far, at least, the debate 
of Tuesday was a success. But we have not stated by any means 
all the indications of the too great use of the Sovereign’s influ- 
ence, without the full responsibility of Ministerial advice. The 
telegram sent to Lord Chelmsford by the sanction of one Minister 
alone, and the letter to Lady Frere, undoubtedly, whether 
intended to do so or not, produced a very great effect on the 
opinions of political society in South Africa, and produced 
that effect in a direction directly opposed to that of the 
Colonial Secretary’s rebuke of the High Commissioner’s high- 
handed course. Here, again, we have a clear indication that 
the influence of the Sovereign’s name has been injudiciously 
used, and used with great, though it may have been, uninten- 
tional effect. No doubt it is quite true that the Queen, in her pro- 
found sympathy with her subjects, has made much more a system 
of sending messages of personal regard to them when in trouble, 
than any of her predecessors, And doubtless when such trouble 
was mixed up with political disaster, this course might still be 
unconsciously taken without the least intention of producing a 
serious political effect. Still, that political effect has been pro- 
duced, and has been most unfortunate ; and happening, as this 
has happened, in conjunction with so many other events tend- 
ing to show that the Prime Minister believes that he can make 
good democratic capital out of the influence of the Crown, the 
matter was one urgently needing the attention of the House of 
Commons, and the grave consideration of the country. 





THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


\ E wonder how many Englishmen believe in their hearts 
in the stability of the French Republic. They all 
profess to like it, and a great many—especially among 
journalists—honestly do like it; but they all, when watching 
French affairs, wince and quiver at dangers which, if they 
thought the Republic solid, they would care very little about. 
They are all, for example, quite frightened at the prospect of a 
Ministerial crisis, especially if it follows pretty quickly on a 
Ministerial settlement. They think that something will happen, 
that there will be confusion in the Assembly, that Bonapartists 
will grow strong, and that, somehow, the Republic will be 
shaken. There is no evidence that it will be shaken by any- 
thing so unimportant. One of the many objects of those who 
framed the exceptional Constitution under which France is 
living, was so to organise the Executive power that France should 
not be in danger whenever a Ministry broke up, and they have 
succeeded, as we have repeatedly pointed out, only a little too 
well, The Ministers, so far from being too important in the 
State are a little too unimportant, and do not feel the necessity 
of obviating internal disagreements quite strongly enough. 
M. Grévy will be President of the Republic, and M. Gambetta 
President of the Chamber, whatever Ministers do, and they 
can therefore resign without throwing things into confusion, 
or seriously altering policy,—that is, can resign a little too 
easily, There would be fewer changes, if those changes in- 
volved more consequences to the Republic. As it is, they 
‘involve great inconvenience rather than serious danger, and 
every Cabinet Minister is tempted to press his own view, or the 
view of his section, a little too hard. In the present instance, we 
admit, the substance of the difference was one of great import- 





ance,—nothing less than the question whether, when the Govern- 
ment sits in Paris, the police, which guarantees its security, 
shall be controlled by the Government or the Municipality. That 
may seem a small question, to those who are careless how 
often a Government calls out its soldiers; but to men who 
desire to avoid calling them out, it is of the highest signifi- 
cance. Even in England, the control of the Police of London 
outside the City has been carefully placed in the Home Office ; 
and in Paris, the Municipality, besides ruling the whole capital, 
has always been more or less Radical, not to say Revolutionary. 
A difference as to the expediency of trusting it may therefore 
easily arise among statesmen, or even lead to resignations, but 
those resignations do not shake the system. Power still 
remains with M. Grévy and the Assembly, and able agents 
willing to carry out their joint decision will not be wanting 
because two or three Ministers are disinclined to remain 
in office. There are fifty Lepéres to fill M. Lepére’s 
place ; and even if M. Waddington goes, the foreign policy of 
France will suffer no serious alteration. Nor if it did, would 
that be proof that the form of government in France was in 
danger of being changed. Of course, if the people were 
devoted to M. Waddington, it would be different; but the 
people, to judge from their action, scarcely even notice through 
what agents the Government is kept in motion, but look only to 
the President and the Assembly. The Republic might go on 
even if the people, as in America, could scarcely tell you off- 
hand who the heads of departments were. 

The same quite unconscious disposition to exaggerate the 
dangers of the Republic comes out in the comments on M. 
Clemenceau. That politician, who has recently risen to a 
considerable position, as exponent of the ideas of the more 
practical Reds, has this week formulated his programme, and 
in the eyes of most Englishmen—certainly in our own eyes— 
a very foolish programme it is. He wants to remould the 
Constitution, before it is quite dry, by abolishing the Senate. He 
is carried away apparently by the absurd syllogism griginally 
propounded by Franklin, and objects to a second Chamber 
because, “if it agrees with the first Chamber, it is superfluous, 
and if it disagrees, dangerous,”—a proposition which, couched 
by Franklin in homelier language, very nearly deprived the 
United States of one of the most useful elements in its Consti- 
tution, It is exactly equivalent to saying that Counsellors 
can be of no use to a King, for if they agree with him they 
are superfluous, and if they disagree with him they impede his 
policy. Then he wants freedom of association and meeting, 
direct instead of indirect taxation, the removal of reactionary 
Judges and other officials, the suppression of the non-authorised 
religious Orders, instead of a mere prohibition against their 
members becoming teachers, and the inclusion of all candi- 
dates for the priesthood in the Conscription. Of those proposals, 
all but the first are probably bad. A country of small proprietors 
like France would not endure so enormous a demand for cash as 
the substitution of direct for indirect taxation would involve, 
and would detest not only the Government, but the regime 
which made such exactions possible. It is difficult to impose 
an income-tax, and a heavy property tax, equivalent in its yield 
to say, half the indirect taxes, would be resisted by insur- 
rection. The removal of Judges en masse for political opinions, 
and without proof that any individual Judge has allowed his 
prepossessions to sway his decisions, is proscription, and leads 
directly either to a new proscription, should a counter-Re- 
volution occur, or to the election of Judges if it does not, the 
most fatal innovation of which the democratic spirit has ever 
been guilty. A Judge might almost as well give a de- 
cision for a bribe, as give it to win popular applause. As 
for the suppression of the Jesuits, it is futile, unless the ideas 
which make Jesuits strong can be suppressed also ; while the 
order sending Seminarists to the ranks would only make priests 
a little more hostile to the Republic, and a little less accept- 
able to the people, who do not want their wives and daughters 
confessed by young ensigns. But although the programme is 
bad, it is not one dangerous to the stability of the Republic. 
The reforms which M. Clemenceau advises cannot be carried 
without the consent of the Assembly, and the Assembly never 
forgets that it is an elected body. Nothing is more remark- 
able in the recent history of France than the rapidity with 
which the electors influence the representatives, and the re- 
luctance with which Deputies vote for a Bill which they know 
their constituents will not approve. If M. Clemenceau’s ideas 
are unacceptable to the majority, they will not be voted; and 
if they are acceptable, whatever their other demerits, they will 
not shake the Republic, which exists in order that the well- 





considered will of the majority may be embodied in law. 
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We do not wish, for one moment, to affirm that frequent 
Ministerial changes, or the publication of Red programmes, 
or the gradual advance of extremely Radical politicians to the 
front, are not regrettable events. We think them deeply re- 
grettable. We believe that the wisest course for French 
politicians during the next ten years would be to go on in the 
most hum-drum way, to remove abuses, but make as few 
innovations as possible; to treat the Church respectfully, 
but not deferentially; and gradually to attract to them- 
selves the immense body of Frenchmen who fear a Republic, 
only because they think it will imperil all parties except that of 
the extreme democracy. In those ten years the Republic would 
so attract the peasants that any attack upon it would seem revo- 
lutionary, and all parties would be compelled, as in America, 
to carry on their contest within the limits of the Constitution. 
But though we wish this, we cannot believe that, power having 
passed to the majority, events like changes of Ministry or 
discussions like that raised by M. Clemenceau will in- 
duce that majority to give up power again. Why should 
they? They know that if they want a particular Minis- 
try, they can obtain it. They know that if they dislike 
a measure favoured by M. Clemenceau, they can make their 
representatives reject it. Their defence against proposals 
they dislike is their own power, which under the Republican 
system is quite perfect, and under a Monarchical system would 
be less complete. Of course, if M. Lepére or M. Clemenceau 
were about to appeal to the masses of the cities, and coerce 
the Legislature until it voted laws which the majority dis- 
approved, the peasantry might in a panic throw them- 
selves into the arms of the Bonapartists; but nothing 
is further from the thoughts of either of them. They 
both want, one as Minister of State and one as Democratic 
leader, to induce the people to go their way, not to take 
power out of their hands, or secure their objects through the 
violent rule of a minority. They wish the Republic to stand, 
even if it does not grant their demands, not to overthrow the 
Republic rather than their demands should not be granted. 
Englishmen must accustom themselves to the idea that there 
will be violent contests of opinion within the Republican 
ranks, and very foolish proposals, and possibly very silly 
experiments, and yet that the Republic will go on. The 
Centre Left and the Extreme Left do not differ more 
radically than Democrats and Republicans in America, 
and yet both these parties, in the hottest fury of their 
contest, are ready to unite in proclaiming that the Con- 
stitution came down from heaven ready-bound. When M. 
Lepére or M. Clemenceau appeal from the majority, then, if 
the appeal is heard, there will be danger; but at present, both are 
endeavouring to bring the majority to their side. A riot in 
Paris is more dangerous than any change of Ministry, or any 
speech any Red can utter. 


THE TERMS OF PEACE WITH AFGHANISTAN. 


JHAT can they be doing at Gundamuk? That the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, in his own eyes head of the 
Mahommedans of Central Asia, and personally one of the 
proudest and most imperious of mankind, should visit a 
British camp at all, to hold conference with a subordinate 
officer, is of itself an extraordinary incident; but that he should 
remain there eight days, negotiating, is all but incomprehen- 
sible. Every day of his visit lowers his prestige in the eyes of 
his countrymen. Every day must bring him some new risk of 
insurrection in his capital, or of secession in Turkestan, or of plot 
in his palace in favour of some relative. Every day the discus- 
sion, if he is discussing, must become hotter, and more oppres- 
sive, and more difficult for a man like Yakoob Khan to 
endure. Yet he lingers on, day after day, and Lord 
Beaconsfield declares that so little is settled, that any 
discussion of Afghan affairs in Parliament would be most 
injurious to the public service. Yakoob must know perfectly 
well what he will yield and what he will refuse, and though 
Orientals are adepts in delay, he has nothing to gain from a 
protracted higgling over valleys, and rocks, and “reserved 
rights ” to non-existent revenue. He will give us, we may be 
sure, any rights over the hills which are not his that we 
choose to ask, and refuse to receive any Mission from Tashkend 
—knowing well that he can still receive any secret Agent— 
and make any number of agreements for an offensive and 
defensive alliance, to be kept or broken, as the interests of 
his House or of Islam seem to demand. According to 
General Roberts, the English are about to ask nothing 
visible in the way of cities, according to the Standard’s 
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correspondent we ask nothing between the Passes, and 
ing to everybody, we ask no rights of sovereignty in Afghani. 
stan. What, then, is the hitch which induces the most 
tory man in Asia to linger as a kind of suppliant in a British 
camp, pitched in one of his own valleys, and directly threaten. 
ing his own capital ? 

Clearly, one of two things is occurring. Either Lord 
is fighting the British Cabinet, and arguing at length over the 
wires ; or Yakoob Khan is asking a price for his alliance which 
daunts even a Government eager to be rid of a war, The 
former solution is quite possible, as Lord Lytton is 
desirous of entering Cabul, and thinks nothing effected if thers 
has been no scenic demonstration; but why should it take 
up so much time? Communication between Lahore ang 
London, when the Government of India clears the w; 
is almost instantaneous, and an official dispute, however 
serious, could be settled in a single Cabinet Council. Throg 
days, at all events, would suffice to show Lord Lytton—whogg 
fault is not slowness of perception—how far he could go, and 
at what point he must rein in his ambition, and he is too 
well trained in diplomacy to attempt to disobey direet orders, 
The dispute must be about price,—and about price there may 
readily be disputes. Yakoob Khan, if he is to become a sub. 
ordinate ally of the British, is pretty certain to demand three 
things,—first, a recognition complete enough to convince all 
Central Asia that he is regarded by the British as Ameer, as the 
only Sovereign in whose favour they will in any way interfere, 
That, we suppose, will be granted without difficulty. We 
must acknowledge and favour somebody, and Yakoob Khan 
is certainly the ablest, and, probably, the most popular, of all 
the pretenders. Secondly, he will ask for a considerable 
subsidy. Money, actual money, remitted punctually is 
immensely important to an Ameer of Cabul, just as it was 
immensely important to a European king in the middle-ages, 
and for the same reasons. An annuity enables him to keep up 
a guard on which he can personally rely, which is devoted to 
himself and not to any clan, and which will enable 
him to punish any defaulter or intending rebel cer. 
tainly and at once. An allowance of £100,000 a 
year would enable Yakoob Khan to keep up a Division of 
“ house carles,” which would overawe any Afghan noble and col- 
lect ten times its cost in the way of revenue. Lord Lytton can 
hardly be higgling over this. Any reasonable subsidy would, 
if we want influence in Afghanistan at all—which we deny— 
be the cheapest way of establishing it ; and poverty-stricken 
as the Indian Treasury may be, the Viceroy, when he wanted 
to please his chief at home, chucked away £200,000 a year 
without hesitation or delay. Where, then, is the hitch? It 
must be that Yakoob Khan demands guarantees either against 
his own subjects, or for the integrity of his dominion beyond 
the Hindoo Koosh, from which even this Government draws 
back. If this is the case, the Government is right. To give 
him a personal guarantee would be a most serious matter, in- 
volving, as it might, a future advance into Afghanistan and 
the subjugation of the country. We give it, no doubt, to the 
Indian Princes; but then their dominions are enclosed in our 
own, and can be entered without immense preparations in the 
way of transport. To pledge the Government of India, what- 
ever its difficulties, to send 5,000 men to Cabul on demand, in 
order to put down insurrection, is to pledge it to ultimate occu- 
pation, for a Mahommedan Prince thus exempted from thenatural 
check of insurrection is certain to commence a career of oppres- 
sion, in which he could be maintained only by the sword, 
English opinion is certain to revolt from the duty of employing 
British soldiers to defend such a tyrant. It would be safer from 
the point of view of the Government to annex the “scientific 
frontier” by proclamation, and leave the Afghans to do their 
worst, than to enter on an engagement under which a foreign 
Prince would virtually control our own foreign policy, and impose 
on us the duty of regulating or preventing his own cruelties. Asto 
guaranteeing territories beyond the Hindoo Koosh, we have not 
the power to do it without an arrangement with Russia, 
which might be made, but which would finally destroy the 
last relics of Lord Beaconsfield’s credit in the world. It must 
be upon some point of this kind that the negotiations are 
halting, and the result, of course, will depend mainly on 
Yakoob himself. If he thinks the promised support sufficient, 
he will sign a peace. If he does not, he will appeal to the 
national and religious feeling of his people, stand @ siege i 
Cabul, rouse the Hillmen behind us, and live some years of 
his life in the saddle, as his ancestors did. In the former 
case, we shall have peace with Afghanistan and desperate 
war in the hills, where the clans expect us to retire, and 
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“FD fight hard when they know we shall remain; and in 
the latter case, the war with Afghanistan has to be carried on 
io the end. Im either, case, shall we gain anything what- 
yer? Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury have both pro- 
: an invasion of India from the North “ impracticable ;” 
gnd as for Afghanistan, it is clearly proved that we can enter 
it when we please, without burdening ourselves with the sove- 
reignty of hills which it will cost £1,500,000 a year only to 
;son and keep in order. That, however, is not the imme- 
jiate point, but how much Yakoob Khan is asking as his 
yeward for allowing the British Government to obtain the 


appearance of a triumph. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN ON LIBERALISM IN RELIGION. 


ARDINAL NEWMAN'S remarkable speech in Rome on 
Monday, in acknowledgment of the Pope’s act in con- 
ferring upon him the Cardinal’s hat, is curiously misunderstood 
into an attack on the principle of toleration, by some of our 
contemporaries. For some time back a discussion has been 
going on in the English Press as to the proper word to describe 
Cardinal Newman’s type of Roman Catholicism. Should he be 
called a Liberal, or a Conservative? Should he rank as one 
who wishes to modify the system of the Roman Church in the 
Liberal sense, or who wishes to fortify it in the Conservative 
sense? Cardinal Newman answers the question by an address, 
in which he rehearses and repeats what he has been saying 
for forty years as to the principle which he, at least, has 
always termed “ Liberalism in Religion.” To that principle 
he is as steadfastly opposed as ever. But what is it pre- 
cisely that he means by it? He means by it the teaching 
that religion is a matter of feeling, rather than of truth; that 
itis a sentiment, not a revelation ; that it need not rest on any 
itive basis of clear conviction ; that it is a vague sensibility, 
which may be trusted to grope its way into a kind of sym- 
pathy with very many different forms of creed, without really 
accepting any; and that, consequently, all religious opinions 
should be treated as purely subjective, and so far as possible 
eliminated from public life and politieal organisation. It is 
easy to see why this view of matters should have been named 
Liberalism in Religion. If accepted, it makes people of 
course what is called very liberal in their appreciation of 
all sorts of different creeds. It lavishes a great deal of 
sympathy everywhere, on condition of giving adhesion no- 
where; and indefinitely increases the sphere of spiritual 
intercourse, while dissipating the unpleasantness of having 
to avow in any case grave disapprobation and moral 
recoil. It is now a great many years since Cardinal 
Newman, then, we believe, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
preached a sermon, on the “ Religion of the Day,” in which he 
avowed his firm conviction that “it would be a gain to this 
country were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, more 
gloomy, more fierce in its religion, than at present it shows 
itself to be, Not, of course, that I think the tempers of mind 
herein implied desirable, which would be an evident absurdity ; 
but E think them eminently more desirable and more promis- 
ing than a heathen obduracy, and a cold, self-sufficient, self- 
wise tranquillity.” Referring to the then uppermost phase of 
religion of the educated world, “full as it is of security, and 
and decorum, and benevolence,” “I observe,” 

said Dr. Newman, in the same sermon, “that these 
appearances may arise either from a great deal of re- 
ligion, or from the absence of it; they may be the 
fruits of shallowness of mind and a blinded conscience, or of 
that faith which has peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And if this alternative be proposed, I leave it to 
the common-sense of men to decide (if they could get them- 
selves to think seriously) to which of the two the temper of 
the age is to be referred.” That was an attack on the spirit 
of “Liberalism in Religion,” by the Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, certainly sharper in tone than the new one delivered 
by Cardinal Newman to his Roman Catholic audience in 
Rome; and on the whole, we should say that the spirit 
of the new Cardinal’s latest and maturest utterance, 
though identical in substance with convictions held by 
him long before he became a Roman Catholic, is milder 
and more hopeful than the spirit of his words on the 
same subject in his earlier days. He holds now, as 
then, that in this sense Liberalism in religion, as he calls 
it, is fatal to all religion, and that it imports (as who 
can doubt that it really does?) the speedy and rapid decay of 
all deep religious conviction. But he holds this belief now— 
if we may judge from the tone of his speech on Monday—with 





more sense of the misfortune of the case, and less of the sin, 
with more hope for the revival of serious belief under the very 
reign of secularism itself, and less indignation against the 
empty self-complacency of Liberalism in religion, than he 
did. He admits—if we understand him rightly—that the 
State cannot properly teach any one religion to a people 
amongst every dozen of whose citizens there are probably seven 
different forms of religious belief. And he admits, too, that 
there is much that is, in the truest sense, good, in the vague 
morality of the day, even as the world of secular thought 
understands it, much that is better in it perhaps, and more 
really desirous of knowing the truth, than Dr. Newman in his 
old Oxford days would have been disposed to admit. 

For the defect of Dr. Newman’s view of Liberaliam in 
religion,—taken at least, as in any sense a complete view of 
wide religious sympathies, as compared with very strict 
principles rigidly limited by defined opinions,—is this, that it 
does not account for the fact that on all sides of religious be- 
lief, the opinions which were once most rigid and definite seem 
to be those which have most rapidly become formal, hollow, and 
unreal. The old Evangelical system was rigid and definite, if 
ever a system was rigid and definite. Where is it now? To 
what school of thought does the sentimental decay of modern 
religion which Dr. Newman regrets, owe more of its adherents 
than to the school once called Evangelical ? Again, where shall 
we look for less reality of intellectual life at least, than 
to the modern Ritualists, who found themselves, if ever 
any religious section of thinkers founded themselves, on 
most definite and rigid standards of orthodoxy, both theolegical 
and devotional? Again, probably Dr. Newman would 
himself be inclined to admit that it is the most rigid pasty 
in his own Church which has recently most endangered the 
hold of that Church on the world at large. It is the narrow 
kind of rigidity in relation to religious opinion which all ever 
the world, among the Roman Catholics, among the Anglicans, 
among the Wesleyans, among the Independents, among the 
Scotch Presbyterians, and among the Unitarians, has most 
seriously endangered the belief of the world, and does most to 
prejudice Christianity in the eyes of those belonging to the 
same fold as the theological martinets themselves. Take 
which Church you will, and you will find that im pro- 
portion to the definiteness and rigour of the systematic 
theology enforced by it, has been the reaction against 
faith,—that only those teachers who have given a large and 
genial and modest interpretation to the outlines of their 
creed have kept their hold on the adhesion of theis dis- 
ciples. Cardinal Newman can himself testify to this from a 
long personal experience, in relation at least to his own 
Church ; and the chiefs of the more liberal movements im pro- 
bably every other Church have had a good deal of the same 
experience. How, then, shall we account for this apparent 
paradox, that while “ Liberalism in religion,” when pushed 
to the point indicated by Cardinal Newman, is destruc- 
tive of all faith, the stricter Conservatism seems even 
more destructive of it? Our own explanation would be 
this,—that the denial of all absoluteness in religious truth, 
and the attempt to make absolute truths of mere refinements 
of the human intellect, really play into each other's hands; 
that Revelation consisted in the presentation of certain great 
facts and divine objects to the conscience of mankind, real 
enough and imposing enough to kindle new life and new affec- 
tions in men, but also far too great and too much beyond us, to 
admit of those strict, definite, and sharply-marked intelleesual 
outlines which the active intellect of almost all Churches is always 
endeavouring to draw. Assuredly, no Church has suffered 
more from the attempt to over-define what is beyond us, than 
the Church which claims for herself infallibility,—an in- 
fallibility which the new Cardinal, while cordially accepting 
it, is, in conjunction with many others of his Chureh, most 
solicitous carefully to limit. Assuredly, if “ Liberaliem in 
religion” has been the immediate antecedent of the decay in 
faith, the immediate antecedent of that Liberalism has been a 
kind of dogmatism for which, in its relation to theology at 
least, the human mind is quite unfitted, and against which, in 
our belief at least, Revelation itself is full of warning. 





THE RECENT BREACH OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION. 


E trust that the public will attend for once to an 
Indian discussion which Sir William Harcourt pro- 

poses to raise. The subject seems a small one, only the remission 
of a small Indian duty; but the story which will be teld 
illustrates to perfection the new method adopted by her 
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Majesty’s Government for administering the Empire. As our 
readers are aware, the cotton-spinners of Lancashire have 
repeatedly sent deputations to the Secretary of State for 
India, begging that the five-per-cent. duty on English cottons 
levied in the Indian ports might be removed. The Secretary 
has invariably replied that the duty should be repealed, but 
has invariably added the rider that repeal must be delayed 
until the Indian Treasury is in a condition to endure the 
consequent loss. The Indian manufacturers, knowing that 
the Treasury was not only not full, but in unprecedented 
distress, have therefore gone on adding spindle to spindle, upon 
the faith of the implied promise that the duty which they 
regard as protective should continue. This year, however, 
Lord Lytton, aware that the Ministry might be compelled to 
dissolve before his next Budget came forward, and aware also 
that the Cabinet wished exceedingly to conciliate Lancashire, 
where the immense influence of Lord Derby shakes their 
majority, determined to repeal that part of the duty 
which presses on the home exporters. Knowing that he 
would be strenuously opposed in India, where there exists 
a most bitter prejudice against Lancashire influence, and 
knowing also that, so far from the Treasury being rich, 
he would be compelled to violate a solemn pledge, and absorb 
the Famine Taxes in the regular revenue, he sought support 
at home. He could not, however, ask formal permission to 
repeal the tax, because if he had done so, the despatch must 
have been laid before the Council at the India Office, which 
has, under the Statute of 1858 remodelling the Indian Constitu- 
tion, a veto in financial matters, That Council, having no 
interest in defeating Lord Derby in Lancashire, was certain to 
refuse permission to repeal the tax, and permission was there- 
fore sought from Lord Cranbrook alone. Lord Lytton tele- 
graphed to know if Lord Cranbrook would support the repeal 
of the tax, and this is Sir Stafford Northcote’s account of 
what took place:—“I have communicated with my noble 
friend the Secretary of State for India upon this subject, and 
he informs me that it was not his intention to send, and it is 
not his opinion that he did send, any order or communication 
to India within the meaning of the section of the Government 
of India Act referred to. The telegrams in question were sent 
in reply to a telegraphic inquiry from the Viceroy, and they 
bore a heading which, according to an understanding between 
the last two Secretaries for India—the Duke of Argyll and the 
Marquis of Salisbury—as well as the present Secretary and the 
Viceroy, show them to be of the nature of a private letter. 
The telegram sent by the Secretary of State in no way com- 
mitted the Council to an approval of what was done.” Certainly 
not,—only as the disapproval by the Council is totally un- 
important after the Viceroy’s order is issued, they having no 
separate power of recalling the Governor-General, as the old 
Company had, the “ private” telegram was quite sufficient 
guarantee for Lord Lytton, who, sure of support at 
home, proceeded to beat down his last difficulty. His 
own Council was sternly opposed to him. The Military 
Member, it is true, considered it his duty to support the 
Executive, and voted with the Viceroy; and so did Sir 
John Strachey, the Financial Member, a man of great ability, 
who, however, has failed to keep the Treasury straight; but 
all other Members were bitterly opposed to the proposal, and 
recorded their opposition in language of most unusual out- 
spokenness. The minute of Mr. Whitley Stokes, the Legisla- 
tive Member, a man of exceptional ability and scholarship, is, 
in particular, so unanswerable in its arguments and so serious 
in its allegations, that we break our usual rule to print it here 
entire :— 

“T dissent from the proposal to exempt from import duty cotton 
goods containing no yarn of a higher number than thirties :—Firstly, 
becanse the financial condition of this country is so deplorably bad, 
that we cannot afford to lose even twenty lakhs a year, which sum is said 
to be about the annual cost of the proposed exemption. We have 
spent our Famine Insurance Fund, or what was intended to be such. 
We are carrying on a costly war with Afghanistan. We may any day 
have to begin one with the King of Burmah. Our estimates show a 
deficit. We have now to borrow five crores in India, and we are 
begging for two millions sterling from England. ‘Our income is 
almost stationary. Our opium revenue is precarious. And our 
difficulties arising from the depreciation of silver seem, for some 
years at all events, likely to increase rather than diminish. We have 
exhausted all gainful sources of indirect taxation, and for every tax 
we surrender we must, therefore, impose a direct tax. Knowing, 
as I do, the horror (in my opinion, the reasonable horror) of new 
direct taxation, which is felt by the natives of India, I cannot think 
it wise to do anything which must lead to its imposition. It is pain- 
fully clear that the time has not arrived for even a partial fulfilment 
of the undertaking that the import duty on cotton goods should be 
repealed as soon as the financial condition of India permitted. 





a 
Secondly, because the surrender of duty now proposed will inay} 
lead to the surrender, at no great yA on "time, of oeviably 
duty on all other cotton goods, that is to say, of about sixty-five i 
a year. The powerful Lancashire manufacturers will be en, 
by their second victory to new attacks on our revenue, Tt wi 
said that the retention of the duty on the finer cloths enab| be 
India-made coarse goods to displace the finer goods imported, the 
thus operates as an indirect protection. The argument seems = 
fallacious, but it will be none the less effective in the mouths of thon 
that will use it against the helpless people of India. If ever we haye 
true surplus, we should, in my opinion, lessen some of our direct 
rather than abolish any of our moderate import-duties. Thirdly 2 
cause, apart from the trifle we obtain as tributes and nasrdnag tows 
the Native States, the only way in which we can get those States to 
pay anything towards their proper share of our expenditure in 
ing the peace of India and protecting it from invasion igs by taxi 
their consumption of salt, and by levying import duties on the Cotton 
goods which are landed at our ports, and pass through our territories 
into theirs. To give up any part of those duties, therefore, amounts 
to a relinquishment pro tanto of the means of making the Native 
States contribute, as they clearly ought, to the expenditure above 
mentioned. Fourthly, because the present duty on cotton goods ig 
not, so far as I know, complained of by any one, except the Manchester 
manufacturers and the merchants in India, who are interested in jm. 
porting Manchester goods. When we have got a tax to which the 
people who pay it are accustomed, and of which they do not com. 
plain, it surely is unwise to give up that tax, and replace it, ag we 
must, by some new and odious burden. I fully admit the danger of 
keeping open between the people of India and the manufacturers of 
England an irritating controversy, but it seems to have beep 
forgotten that this controversy may be closed by the latter relip. 
quishing their attack on the Indian fiscal system, as well as by the 
former surrendering a portion of their scanty revenues, Fifthly 
because the free admission of cotton goods would probably destroy’ a 
promising and useful local industry, and, in the absence of competi- 
tion, the Manchester manufacturers would practically compel the 
people of India to buy cotton cloths adulterated, if possible, more 
shamefully than such goods are at present. The cost of the clothing of 
the people would thus be increased rather than lessened, and the 
arguments founded on the injurious effect of an imaginary protec. 
tion would lose the little force that they ever possessed. Sixthly, 
because nothing will ever induce the people of India to believe that 
the proposed exemption, if made, has been made, as no doubt 
we shall say it has, solely in their interest. They will be con- 
vinced by their newspapers (which are read aloud in every bazar) 
that it has been made solely in the interest of Manchester, and for the 
benefit of the Conservative party, who are, it is alleged, anxious to 
obtain the Lancashire vote at the coming elections. Of course, the 
people of India will be wrong ; they always must be wrong, when they 
impute selfish motives to the ruling race. Nevertheless, the evil 
political results likely to follow from this popular conviction should 
not be ignored, and should, if possible, be avoided. Lastly, I object 
to the way in which the proposed change in the law is to be effected. 
The Viceroy, as I understand, intends to overrule the majority of his 
Council and to make the proposed exemption by Executive order, in 
the Revenue Department, under Section 23 of the Sea Customs Act. 
Such an order is, no doubt, authorised by the terms of that 
section. But the Indian Legislature, in conferring on the 
Executive power to make such exemptions, never intended that 
it should be exercised so as to make suddenly a vast change 
in our law, affecting not only the importers and consumers 
of the particular class of goods dealt with, but the taxpayers 
of India in general,—a change that will not only seriously diminish 
our present revenue, but force the hand of the Legislative Council, by 
compelling them to impose new direct taxation. The power to exempt 
goods from Customs duties was originally conferred by Act XVIIL of 
1870, and was merely intended to relieve the Executive from the use- 
less and troublesome formality of coming from time to time to the 
Indian Legislature to make in the tariff petty alterations which that 
Legislature, if applied to, would have made at once. The change now 
proposed is of a very different character. I have reason to think that 
it would never be sanctioned by the Legislative Council, unless, 
indeed, arguments were brought forward in its favour far more cogent 
than those that I have heard. The proposed exemption of cotton 
goods, if made by a mere Executive order, will thus resemble what 
lawyers call a fraud on the power; and there is, unfortunately, no 
court of equity to relieve the people of India against it—WHuITLEY 
Sroxrs, Calcutta, March 13th, 1879.” 
Mr. A. Rivers Thompson, Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, and Sir 
Andrew Clarke protested, in minutes of almost equal strength, 
Sir Alexander, in particular, declaring that had he had the 
slightest idea of the policy of the Viceroy, he never would 
have supported him in placing restrictions upon the Vernacular 
Press. The majority, therefore, was against the Viceroy, and 
the measure, according to the usual routine, ought to have 
been abandoned, or postponed until the matured judgment of 
the Government at home could have been obtained. This, 
however, did not suit the purpose of the Viceroy, which was 
not to improve Indian finance, but to help Lord Beaconsfield 
in the Elections; and exerting his supreme authority, he 
abolished the duties by Executive decree, thus breaking the 
pledges given by successive Secretaries to the Indian mill- 
owners, irritating all natives capable of understanding the 
question, and throwing away a revenue of £200,000 a year. 
We need not, we believe, after Mr. Stokes’s Minute, attempt 
to prove that India was in no position to afford this sacrifice. We 
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psy mention, however, that so far from the Indian Treasury 
ting vich, it was unusually poor, so poor that only a few 
ths before it had been compelled to direct the “ Collectors” 
ian as little as possible, and to borrow money in their 
-asiets to meet their expenses. It is a positive fact, of 
ghich official proof exists in this country, that one collector 
‘ed to a great European mercantile firm for a loan at 
gen per cent., and was refused, What we wish to point 
oat is not a poverty admitted on all hands, but the utter 
of the understood principles of the Indian Constitution. 
Theruling ideas of that Constitution, as settled by the Regulating 
Act of 1858, are primarily these two,—India must be governed 
from above, despotically, and therefore all usual restraints upon 
the authority of the Viceroy in the way of real or quasi- 
representation are omitted. He can do anything he pleases 
legally in the Executive Department, and he can even, in ex- 
treme cases, pass an Act, valid for six months, as if he were 
himself an incarnate Parliament. But in order to ensure the 
judicious use of these vast powers, and to prevent hasty, 
capricious, OF passionate action, the law provides several 
tees for careful and free deliberation. The Viceroy 
must act in Council,—that is, after listening to all his heads 
of departments have to say, and with a tacit understanding 
that if outvoted on a question not of the most pressing 
urgency, he will refer the matter to England for decision. This 
understanding was indeed made a kind of order on matters of 
finance, by the Duke of Argyle. The Viceroy must, if he proposes 
a law, submit it to the Legislative Body, which has the right of 
refusing its sanction, the personal legislative right being 
intended only for insurrectionary times, and never having been 
used, And he must, if he appeals to the Secretary for India, 
submit, in matters of finance especially, to full criticism in the 
Council at home, and even to orders pressed by them on the 
Secretary of State. Lord Lytton has broken through all these 
restrictions. He has, by using the telegraph to obtain a 
“private” consent from his superior, evaded the Council of 
India, which is legally responsible for all financial measures, 
and overridden his own Council, in order to abolish a tax 
which was necessary to the Treasury, which was supported by 
his own Council, which was approved by all Europeans, and 
which was passionately defended by the whole native com- 
munity. And in so doing, there cannot be a doubt he followed 
the precedents set by Lord Beaconsfield throughout his ad- 
ministration, and was assured of his support. If that is not 
sufficient ground for a vote of censure, then Lord Lytton may 
to-morrow pay the interest on the Debt in inconvertible paper, 
and there will be no right even to dismiss him. 





THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE, 


[’ will be a great mistake if the Opposition in any way make 
light of the motion of which Mr. Chaplin gave notice on 
Tuesday. The existence of Agricultural distress is no longer 
a thing to be disputed. It touches farmers and landlords alike, 
and to all appearance it will touch them more closely yet, 
before it has done with them. It is true, too, in a sense, that 
the distress of the landed interest is of more importance than 
the distress of any other class. The cotton trade or the iron 
trade might be destroyed, without the general lines of English 
society undergoing any noticeable change. The landed inter- 


‘ est would be reeruited by a few iron-masters and cotton- 


spinners the less, and this would be all. In South Wales, 
indeed, something very like the destruction of the iron trade 

been witnessed within the last few years, yet hardly 
any who had not some personal or business knowledge of 
the sufferers knew what was going on. It would not need 
the destruction of the landed interest to make a stir in the 
country far greater than would be made by the ruin of any 
manufacturing industry. A general reduction of, say, 30 percent. 
In rents would be quite enough for the purpose. Of course 
there are many landowners to whom a reduction of this amount 
would in their own persons mean nothing. They would be 
poorer men, not able to lay by so much, nor to pay off incum- 
brances quite so fast, nor to make so many improvements on 
their estates. But their own expenditure would not be neces- 
sarily altered. They would be able to go on living as they 
had been used to live, and bringing up their children as they 

been used to bring them up. But, besides these great 
landowners, there are the thousands of small landowners, 
to whom the loss of more than a fourth of their income 
Would mean, not ruin—for they would still be able, by pinch- 
ing, to make both ends meet—but a complete revolution in 
their habits of life. What is the man with £2,000 a year in 








land, and a fourth of that, perhaps, tied up in various ways, to 
do if his income sinks to £1,400, while his incumbrances con- 
tinue to absorb £500 of that? The missing £600 will make 
the whole difference to him. It is out of that that every luxury 
he gives himself and his children now comes; and many of 
these luxuries have, by generations of custom, become hardly 
distinguishable from necessaries, A country life passed without 
country pleasures would be scarcely endurable to such a man, 
and if his sons were no longer sent to a public school and to 
the University, they would either sink to the level of yeo- 
men, or avert that consummation by emigration. The 
change which this process would work in the social aspect of 
England would be tantamount to a revolution. The most 
characteristic and historical class in the country would be 
swept away, or if it remained, would cease to possess the 
characteristics hitherto identified with it. 

This is not the form, probably, in which Mr. Chaplin will 
present the question to the House of Commons. When he 
proposes the appointment of a Royal Commission “ to inquire 
into the depressed condition of the Agricultural interest,” he 
will probably dwell most on the difficulties which beset the 
farmer. In the order of time, of course, the farmer’s distress 
comes before the landlord’s. If the farmers could go on paying 
their rent, the landlord’s income would not be lessened, 
But this is exactly what the farmers are unable to do. They 
cannot grow wheat at a profit, if they are to sell it at the price 
for which the American grower can afford to offer it in the 
English market ; and if the farmers are unable to grow wheat, 
the main source of their income is gone. They are afraid to 
change their whole system of cultivation, and raise cattle instead 
of corn, partly because the substitution takes time to effect, 
and where is the rent to come from in the interval ’—and 
partly because they do not know whether America may not 
prove as dangerous a rival in the meat trade, as she has 
already proved in the corn trade. For the moment, therefore, 
they see no alternative but either to throw up their farms, where 
that is possible, or, where it is not possible, to plead for a reduc- 
tion of rent. Though in order of time therefore the farmer’s 
question comes before the landlord’s question the connection 
between the two is very close; and though Mr. Chaplin may 
speak only of the first, the second will occupy a large place in 
his thoughts and in those pf his hearers. Whether the 
Government will give him the Royal Commission he asks for, 
we have no idea, but if the tenant-farmers gave their evidence 
frankly, the Blue-book which contained it would be one of 
extraordinary interest, and the legislation growing out of it 
might take a very different shape from that contemplated by 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Meanwhile, the Farmers are showing a new disposition to 
help themselves, instead of waiting to see who will help them. 
A Farmers’ Alliance is now in course of formation, the 
founders of which are able, at all events in their own estima- 
tion, to pronounce, without the aid of any Royal Commission, 
whether the causes which have led to the present depression 
can be remedied by legislation. Of the six objects forming 
the preliminary programme which is to be submitted to the 
members for approval, five can only be carried out by legisla- 
tion, while the remaining one is intimately associated with 
legislation. The five reforms which it is proposed that the 
Association should endeavour to obtain are,—security for the 
capital of tenants invested in the improvement of their hold- 
ings, the abolition of class privileges involved in the law of 
distress and hypothec, the reform of the game laws, the altera- 
tion of all legal presumptions which operate unfairly against 
tenant-farmers, and the concession to ratepayers of their legi- 
mate share in county government. This programme bears the 
names of Mr. James Howard, Mr. James Barclay, and Mr. Bear, 
as representing the Provisional Committee, and it is said that 
the promises of support which have been received from tenant- 
farmers throughout the country are very numerous. Certainly, 
if we may judge from the reports of the meetings of various 
local associations which have lately been held, this programme 
is not at all in advance of the demands which the tenant- 
farmers are prepared to put forward, and if the Association is 
active, it ought to have no difficulty in effecting its remaining 
object, on which, indeed, all the rest depend,—the better 
representation of tenant-farmers in Parliament. “ Tenant- 
farmers,” said a speaker at one of these local meetings, 
“did not trouble as to which party they voted for, 
as long as they were making a livelihood out of the 
land. Now, farmers were obtaining but a bare sub- 
sistence; and it was time they used the votes at their 
disposal to ensure their interests being looked after in Parlia- 
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ment.” That, we imagine, is the view ordinarily taken by 
them. ‘They are not going to rat, or to vote for Liberal 


candidates, merely to spite their own party because it has not 
given them what they want. But they are going to make it 
an indispensable condition of voting for any candidate that he 
will, in his turn, vote for giving them what they want. The 
accidental and temporary result of this determination may 
have very important consequences from the stand-point of 
party politics. It is true,no doubt, that there are Whig land- 
lords as well as Tory landlords, and that landlords, as such, 
will be inclined to look shyly upon an agitation in favour of 
tenant-right, a reform in the Game Laws, and a complete 
reorganisation of County Government. But it is also true 
that the Whig landlord is better trained to put his pre- 
judices into his pocket. He may in his heart be as fond 
of ground-game, and as convinced that he has a right to do 
what he will with his own tenant, as any Tory can be ; but he 
has committed himself in his time to too many Liberal 
common-places to be able to draw back, when he has at 
length to make good his words at the cost of his pocket. 
The programme of the new Farmers’ Alliance stands a fair 
chance, therefore, of being accepted by the Liberals, as it stands, 
whereas the Conservatives, though they may accept it in the 
end, will probably try to water it down in the first instance. As 
to the extension of the county franchise, the farmers must be 
more stupid than we take them to be, if they do not see that the 
only uncertainty still remaining in connection with this ques- 
tion is the uncertainty whether it will be adopted by the 
Liberals as a means of regaining power, or by the Conserva- 
tives as a means of retaining it. That measure must be passed, 
and the final swerve of the farmer will be towards the party 
which does most to ameliorate a condition he is at last begin- 
ning to find nearly intolerable. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON PROBABILITY AS THE GUIDE 
OF CONDUCT. 
I* the current number of the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Glad- 
stone takes up Bishop Butler’s doctrine in the Introduction 
to his “ Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature,” that “to us, probability is the very guide of life ;” and 
works out the Bishop’s argument with a view to proving the 
*‘ authority ” of probable evidence over the mind, in relation, at 
least, to all matters of duty, and as commanding our assent to 
all beliefs which vitally affect questions of duty. So far as we 
grasp the force of his argument, which is not quite free 
from ambiguity,—owing to the deficiency of illustrative cases 
which would tell us exactly how he means it to be applied, 
—Mr. Gladstone means to say something of this sort,—that 
there is, in the strictest sense of the word, no such thing 
in finite human life as absolute and infallible truth, since we 
have no absolute guarantee for the soundness of the faculty 
which grasps truth; that by far the greater number of our 
beliefs are not only not absolute certainties, but subject to a good 
deal of legitimate question; that the knowledge of this does not 
in any degree diminish the duty of holding firmly by those 
for which we have a preponderance, however small, of pro- 
bable evidence, unless, indeed, they be purely speculative, 
and do not affect our moral obligations; and that for 
these reasons the forming of careful and anxious estimates 
of the degree of probability attaching to the truth of any 
proposition closely concerned with moral action,—as, of course, 
all propositions touching religious faith must be,—and the dis- 
position to yield assent to the balance of evidence, however 
tine, should become for us moral habits of the highest order 
of obligation and authority. That is, we believe, the drift 
of Bishop Butler’s very brief introduction to his “ Analogy,” 
though it is not worked out with anything like the 
elaboration of Mr, Gladstone’s paper, and we confess we 
doubt whether the great Bishop, if he had seen it so worked 
out, would not have had more doubts on the subject than his 
distinguished follower appears to entertain. 

The point on which we question the whole doctrine is this— 
whether the kind of intellectual assent founded solely on the 
calculation of a balance of probabilities, ever can or does 
exercise the sort of “authority ” over the moral nature of men 
which certainly Mr. Gladstone’s, and probably Bishop Butler’s, 
position assumes. We are not questioning, of course, the 
fallibility of the human mind,—the real uncertainty which 
underlies so vast a number of our most unhesitating assump- 


ceptions of external nature,—the misconceptions of Tin. Div; 


purpose, which so fatally vitiate a vast number, possibly 

a majority, of all human judgments. All that a 
prepared to grant. What we do question is waste 
the conscious presence of a mere balance of probabilities Ae 
without any of those leaps to unwavering assumptions wi . 
whether justified or unjustified (sometimes they would be the one 
and sometimes the other), the great majority of minds do actual] 5 
make before attaining such conviction as would lead to act 
the sense of authority which is requisite can be exerted at all, 
What Mr. Gladstone holds is, that even a slight balance of pro. 
bability,—clearly and consciously held as a slight balance,—ig 
a sufficient basis for acts of very solemn belief, and the duty 
founded on such belief :— 

“It may be that, despite of all reasoning, there will be pain tp 
many a pious mind in following, even under the guidance of Bj 
Butler, the course of an argument which seems all along to grant it 
as possible, that the argument in favour of the truth of Divine Reye. 
lation may amount to no more than a qualified and dubious likelihood, 
But as, when the net of the fisherman is cast wide, its extremity must 
lie far from the hand that threw it, so this argument of probabilit 
aims at including within the allegiance of religion those who are 
remote from anything like a normal faith. It is no mere feat of 
logical arms; it is not done in vain-glory, nor is it an arbitrary and 
gratuitous experiment, nor one disparaging to the majesty and 
strength of the Gospel. The Apostle, full of the manifold gifts of the 
Spirit, and admitted already to the third heaven, condescened 
before the Athenians to the elementary process of arguing from 
natural evidences for the being of God. The Gospel itself alone can 
fit us to appreciate its own proofs in all their force. It is addressed 
to beings of darkenened mind and alienated heart. The light of 
truth indeed is abundant; but the clouded and almost blinded eye 
can admit no more than a faint glimmering. But if even that faint 
glimmering be suffered to enter, it will train and fit the organ that it 
has entered to receive more and more ; and although at first the 
of the Lord could scarcely be discerned in a twilight little short of 
night itself, yet by such degrees as the growth of the capacity allows, 
it ‘shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ ”’ 

Whence we infer that Mr. Gladstone thinks it possible to join 
in Christian worship on the strength of accepting a very slender 
preponderance of probability for the truth of the Christian 
revelation. But is it possible, is it natural, for any man, ona 
presumedly slight balance of evidence of the existence of the 
being to be worshipped, to bring his mind into the attitude of 
worship P Let us take less delicate ground for the purposes of the 
argument. Suppose a man has formed, on consciously conflict- 
ing evidence, a hesitating and dubious conviction that a particular 
woman is all that he would most desire in a wife. There is no 
time for rectifying his estimate. She will be leaving for the 
Antipodes in a day or two, if he does not make his offer. He is 
deeply in love with what he (doubtfully) believes her to be, 
but there is a fair amount of evidence on the other side, and he 
is not at all in love with what she would be if that evidence were 
trustworthy, and if what he now regards as the preponderating 
evidence were delusive. Under such circumstances, is it co- 
ceivable that a man should declare his love to a woman the 
very moral existence of whom he regards as probable only, say, in 
the proportion of three to two? Or suppose a blind man, 
anxious above all things to advise his wife about her sister’s 
most urgent and intimate affairs, but wholly unable to trust 
that sister, and so far uncertain as to the voices of the two that 
he is only able to estimate it as rather more probable than not 
that he is talking to his wife, and not to the sister whose affairs his 
advice concerns,—would it be possible for him to pour forth his 
heart to his questionable auditor, as he would do to one of whose 
identity he were personally certain, though he himself regarded it 
as not more likely (say) than in the proportion of five against four, 
that he was addressing the woman by whom he wished his 
words to be heard? We put these cases, because they adequately 
raise the difficulty as to founding acts of the deepest moral 
importance on mere probability, with less invidiousness than is 
involved in the case of addressing worship to One who, in the 
case supposed, might be described as an almost conjectural Being. 
But does Mr. Gladstone suppose that the state of mind traly re 
presented by the supposed prayer “Oh God, if there be a God, 
save my soul, if I have a soul!” could be made the basis of any- 
thing like a durable and habitual life of devotion? It seems to 
us that before you can from your heart live or act under the 
sense of authority and obligation in relation to any of the deeper 
matters of life, you must—whether erroneously or otherwise— 
be possessed with an assumption with regard to the nature of 
which, for the time at least, you have no moral doubt. The 
deeper feelings, the higher attitudes of the soul, the keener 
feelings of obligation, are all dissipated under the withering 





tions,—the misconceptions of human character,—the miscon- 


sense of genuine uncertainty as to the truth of the assumption 
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which you are proceeding. Doubtless many of the noblest 
«»¢3 have been both said and done under a complete illusion 
gs to the truth. This we do not doubt foramoment. What we 
jodoubt is whether any complex structure of duty and spiritual 
habit can possibly be raised, as Bishop Butler and Mr. Glad- 
stone would have us raise them, on the basis of a conscious 
“perhaps,” —whether the higher emotions can take shape at all 
on so slender a foundation,—whether the conscience can enforce 
its fall authority on the strength of an assumption which has 
only got “ the odds” in its favour. 
Of course we are not denying that on questions of pure ex- 
iency, where the beginning and end of the whole issue are 
calculations of a prudential nature, it is perfectly true that it 
will be a duty to go by the highest probability. Say, the 
question is as to the amount you ought to insure your life for; 
oras to the best way of adding a given sum to the national 
revenue; or as to the wisest plan of a campaign; or as to the 
most efficient way of helping your poor neighbours,—in all such 
cases, where the only question is a question of how to obtain 
the most advantage with limited resources, if there be a doubt, 
as there usually will be, it is of course your duty to adopt the 
plan which gives the largest promise of a good result. But 
after all, calculations of this kind form but a limited part of life, 
and the very form and structure of the character are not affected 
by the doubt that exists as to the result. The sense of duty is 
roused in relation to the end only. The doubt as to the means 
to be used does not undermine in any way your doubt as to the 
rightness of the end. But to pour out your heart to God, 
with a reserve of doubt as to whether you are or are not 
inventing the object of your gratitude and penitence,—to 
lavish even human indignation on a hypothetical offence which 
may exist, as you are fully aware at the time, only in your own 
acute conjecture,—to confide your sympathy to an ear which 
may not be the one for which it is intended,—to string up your 
conscience to a resolve which will be wholly wide of the mark, 
or even mischievous, in two cases out of five according to your 
own doubtful computation of the chances,—all this surely is 
impossible. 
Mr. Gladstone is very severe on a certain doctrine known 
amongst the Roman Catholics as Probabilism, the essence of 
which is, that in a case where it is only a fine question of 
probabilities, and not even of high probabilities, what course 
is the best, it is not unlawful to take even the less probable 
course, if it seems more in accordance with the personal 
feeling of the individual. Mr. Gladstone thinks that this doc- 
trine,—which is not, by the way, accepted Roman Catholic doc- 
trine, but only the opinion of a particular school,—‘ overthrows 
the whole authority of probable evidence,” and authorises a 
man in adhering to a view which he really thinks the less 
likely, wherever there is any substantial difficulty about the 
matter if his own personal bias induces him to incline to- 
wards the side of the less weighty evidence. But as we have 
ourselves the gravest doubts as to whether it is possible to attach 
much moral authority over the deeper things of life to a mere 
probability,—that is, when consciously accepted as a mere 
probability,.—we cannot quite enter into Mr. Gladstone’s 
denunciation. We are not learned in the controversy, but we 
suppose the doctrine of Probabilism to mean something of this 
kind,—that when you are in the region of mere presumptions, 
the strong bias of your own mind, even though you cannot 
rationally justify it, ought to count for something, even against 
what you are apt to call your true judgment. If that is what it 
means, surely it is not so bad a doctrine? Say you are de- 
liberating on the wisdom of trusting some one. From all you have 
heard, the presumption is slightly in favour, though very slightly 
in favour, of regarding him as trustworthy. That is the 
deliberate outcome of your judgment. But something beneath 
it, which you cannot account for, and which you cannot clearly 
bring into consciousness at all, rebels against this act of trust. 
Is it unreasonable, in a case of mere presumption, to let that out- 
weigh a mere balance of judgment? Or, say, you are on a wreck, 
and the sailors tell you that, in their judgment, there is a slightly 
greater chance that you will be saved if you take to the boats, than 
there is if you stick by the wreck ; but your own bias is against 
the crowding and feverish excitement of the life in the boats, 
and in favour of that comparative space and room for self-pos- 
sessed resignation which would be possible while waiting on the 
wreck, is it destructive of all morality to say that a man under 
such circumstances is not guilty of suicide, if he prefers the 
latter course? It seems to us, we confess, that so few of the 





higher attitudes of mind can be founded on a slender probability, 
or any probability which leaves the mind practically unsettled, 
that it is quite reasonable to assert that, when dealing with 
such slight presumptions, either for or against, a certain scope 
should be given, except in cases of mere expediency, to the 
liberty of unreasoned personal bias. 

In general, then, we should dispute Bishop Butler’s statement 
that “to us, probability is the very guide of life.’ It is our 
guide in all cases of mere calculation, which form but a small 
part of the deeper life, after all. But you cannot rear a com- 
plex structure of emotions on a probability. You cannot rear 
a worship upon it. Rightly or wrongly, the mind must reach 
an assumption confident enough to possess it, before the higher 
spiritual and moral feelings come into action. In the strictly 
utilitarian region, no doubt, probability is the guide of life ; but 
that is a very limited region, after all. In the region of the 
personal and religious affections, in the region of the higher 
self-sacrifices and higher duties, confidence (whether justified or 
unjustified) is the basis of all the play of the higher life. And 
we venture to say that even temporary illusion,—even mistaken 
confidence,—whether in human or in divine things, is the root 
of a far higher kind of moral discipline and growth, than any 
which the habit of acting on the preponderance of a slight basis 
of probability, as if it were what it never can be, conviction, 
could, by any human manipulation, be developed into. 





THE SOCIAL VALUE OF THE POWER OF 
EXPRESSION, 

HERE is much truth in the argument of “R. L. 8.,’’ the 
essayist who has recently contributed some remarkably 
subtle papers to the Cornhill, that much of the happiness and 
more of the effectiveness of men and women in ordinary life 
depends upon their unconscious literary power. You have every 
moment to tell your story, to make your impression, to explain 
your thought, and upon your success or failure in doing this 
accurately depends a large portion of the success or failure of 
your life. And these things have often to be done under 
difficulties which the littératew’ or orator has rarely to en- 
counter, when the mind of the audience, perhaps the person 
you love best or like best in all the world, is momentarily 
changing, is out of sympathy, is compelling you, if you would 
persuade, to catch a passing mood, that is, to make a 
sudden and yet unperceived change in all your habitual 
methods of expression, in what would be called by critics 
your “accustomed literary form.” To do that successfully 
is great work, great literary work, done without a consciousness 
that there is literature in it, done often without a conscious call 
upon the mind. ‘Take, for example, an ordinary quarrel with a 
dear friend, or an accidental suffering from imputation of blame : 
— May it not be that your defence reposes on some subtlety of 
feeling, not so much as touched upon in Shakespeare, to ex- 
press which, like a pioneer, you must venture forth into zones 
of thought still unsurveyed, and become yourself a literary in- 
novator ? For even in love, there are unlovely humours; am- 
biguous acts, unpardonable words, may yet have sprung from a 
kind sentiment. If the injured one could read your heart, you 
may be sure that he would understand and pardon; but, alas ! 
the heart cannot be shown,—it has to be demonstrated in words. 
Do you think it is a hard thing jto write poetry? Why, that 
is to write poetry, and of a high, if not the highest, order.” 
There are men who have not that faculty at all, who are, to use 
Carlyle’s favourite word, “inarticulate,” dumb, or at least 
dumb for those to whom they would fain be so fluent, but whom, 
from some want on either side, they cannot address intelligibly ; 
of whom, even when regard, or friendship, or love has been 
begotten, they say in their hearts, with resentful pain, “he 
[or she] will never understand me.” They lack, in fact, either 
the literary faculty, or the power so to modify the faculty they 
have as to reach that particular mind. To such men, or to men 
so situated, life can never be very happy. They suffer either as 
mutes suffer from the constant agony of barred expression, end- 
ing often in the dull fury which is the special foible of mutes ; or 
more frequently from the pain endured by stutterers, who 
know that but for an overmastering feebleness, a difficulty 
almost mechanical, they would be so readily and so abundantly 
understood. And yet what they are wanting is often only 
literary power, only that faculty the absence of which is often 
no proof of incapacity, still less of dullness. Such a want often 
exists, though not so commonly as is thought, in the ablest, and 
rises sometimes to strange heights, as if it were possible for men 
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to suffer from mental as well as physical aphasia. There are 
men in whom with emotion comes absolute incapacity of ex- 
pression, as also there are men with whom in emotion expres- 
sion goes awry, and they utter the thing they least of all wished 
to say. Almost all of us know what it is to fall under that 
dominion occasionally, and to utter in a moment a sentence 
for which, as the saying is, we could ever after “bite our 
tongues out;” but there are men in the world who are always 
doing this, who never express their true thought, and remain 
through life misapprehended, or only partially understood. 
There is a veil between them and the world, and the light from 
their minds is stained or coloured, to borrow “R. L. 8.’s” fine 
simile, like the light that pours through a Cathedral window. 
Men of imperious tempers or of the satiric spirit constantly 
suffer from this want, as do men also in whom tenderness. lies 
deep and hidden. 

That is a curious testimony to the value of literary skill in 
its least conscious form, and the essayist has given it in words 
which, though too brief, have an unusual felicity ; but we should 
like to question him a little as to his deduction,—the essential 
difficulty of truth, and therefore of complete comprehension, in 
intercourse. He makes it, we think, more difficult than it is, 
and presses too strongly the necessity on this point of self- 
watchfulness. It is, we admit, impossible for two persons 
absolutely to understand one another, as God, for example, un- 
derstands either or both of them, and difficult for two not at 
moments to misunderstand; but it is nevertheless possible for 
two, be they friends or relatives, or still more, man and wife, tho- 
roughly to comprehend one another, and this without any of the 
straining after exactness and truthfulness which, if the essayist 
were believed, would be the one injurious result of his teaching. 
His counsel would impair spontaneity too much. He forgets too 
much the effect both of that sympathy which undoubtedly exists 
between some natures—not necessarily kindred natures—which 
reveals them to one another, without effort,as some chemical sub- 
stances seem on contact instantly revealed to one another, and 
the infinite value in intercourse—to carry on still further his own 
simile—of historic knowledge. Men know very often their sweet- 
hearts’ minds when most concealed, and their friends’ minds 
most exactly when they are expressing the exact reverse of their 
true thought. They do not listen with their ears only, or even with 
their minds only, but with their memories, and understand by the 
light of an immense past experience. The difference between 
the pretence or the passing emotion is patent to them, and 
neither hides nor even obscures the truth. It makes no difference to 
Boswell if Johnson is cynical or cruel for five minutes, he knows 
by a knowledge no words can increase or diminish that John- 
son is tender to the core, and understands his thought without 
asking from him either the momentary exactness or the 
momentary reticence which if Johnson, under the passing pro- 
vocation, displayed, he would be less truly Johnson. It is part 
of him to put on momentarily that other character. There are 
men in whose intellects a kind of cynicism is imbedded which 
has no place in the character, yet is always quite truthfully on 
the lip. Yet such men have often friends who can understand, 
though they do not subject themselves to the restraint of ceasing 
to be themselves in being always “true.” They are true, and 
the conflict of intellect and character is part of the truth. 
“R. L. S.” admits and even exaggerates the influence of bodily 
expression upon words. He says :— 

“Life, though largely, is not entirely carried on by literature. We 
are subject to physical passions and contortions ; the voice breaks 
and changes, and speaks by unconscious and winning and inflections ; 
we have legible countenances, like an open book ; things that cannot 
be said look eloquently through the eyes; and the soul, not locked 
into the body as a dungeon, dwells ever on the threshold with appeal- 
ing signals. Groans and tears, looks and gestures, a flush or a pale- 
ness, are often the most clear reporters of the heart, and speak more 
directly to the heart of others. The message flies by these inter- 
preters in the least space of time, and the misunderstanding is averted 
in the moment of its birth. To explain in words takes time and a 
just and patient hearing; and in the critical epochs of a close rela- 
tion, patience and justice are not qualities on which we can rely. 
But the look or the gesture explains things in a breath; they tell 
their message without ambiguity ; unlike speech, they cannot stumble, 
by the way,on a reproach or an allusion that should steel your 
friend against the truth; and then they have a higher authority, for 
they are the direct expression of the heart, not yet transmitted 
through the unfaithful and sophisticating brain.” 

True enough, in the experience of us all; but then also the 
converse is true, that there are men whose presence explains 
nothing, but confuses it,—whom we can understand only by 
sympathy or history, whom, if we were guided by their bearing, 
we should never understand at all, who, naturally gentle, have 





i 
become—you often see this in old officers—unbearably imperious 
or, being naturally affectionate, are in manner, even to thes 
closest to them, statues of wood or bronze. Queen Mary may 
have understood William of Orange, as Macaulay says she did; 
but no other English human being of all who approached him 
understood him at all. Such a man could be understood only 
through sympathy, which Kings rarely evoke, except sometimes 
in women; or through what we have called historic know] 
the minute, accurate knowledge of the past which has fa 
often enabled the lower favourites of great men, though utterly 
incapable of sympathy with them, to know them to their 
heart’s core. A man stands revealed to a courtier, or a servant, 
or a slave, before whom he has never ceased to play a part, ag 
he might be revealed to a higher being; yet truth, in the senge 
of “R.L.8.,” has here been totally absent. It should be'present, 
We are not arguing that point, still less arguing against g 
dogma we hold to be most sound, but only pleading that in 
human intercourse, comprehension is not entirely dependent 
either on the faculty of expression,—woe to most Englishmen, if 
t were!—or on frankness produced by conscious effort. Of 
course, simplicity, or the naturalness which involves truth, 
is a great help; but yet there are complex characters, and 
for that matter, contradictory characters, which are thoroughly 
understood and warmly loved. With a skill in the elliptic 
use of words—we believe that expression is all wrong, and yet 
who will mistake its meaning ?—rarely found in all the wealth 
of good writing poured into our magazines and reviews, 
“R. LS.” says:—* We do not consider how many have ‘a 
bad ear’ for words, nor how often the most eloquent find 
nothing to reply. I hate questioners and questions ; there are 
so few that can be spoken to without a lie. ‘Do you forgive 
me?’ Madame and sweetheart, so far as I have gone 
in life, I have never yet been able to discover what for- 
giveness means. ‘Is it still the same between us?’ 
Why, how can it be? It is eternally different; and yet 
you are still the friend of my heart. ‘Do you understand 
me?’ God knows; I should think it highly improbable.” 
Nay, but it is certain. The words of the instant are not under- 
stood, but you are, and it is on the comprehension of me and you, 
not on the passing comprehension of your words or stupidity 
in misapprehending them, that the sweetness of intimacy de- 
pends. Whence that comprehension comes, who shall ever 
perfectly say, for it comes sometimes in the saddest way, in 
mutual and intensest hate ; but it comes, and not always from 
that transparency of external expression which “R. L. §.,” 
wisely enough and beneficially enough, seeks to make us 
cultivate. Jonathan clings to David for something beside his 
truth, and understands him, too, even though the sou of the 
poet-statesman is too far above his own ever to be quite truth- 
fully revealed to his understanding. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
pickin: 
BRUMMAGEM MORALITY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Six,—It was natural that the Spectator should enjoy a quiet 
laugh over the recent action of the Birmingham School Board 
in relation to Mr. Dixon’s motion. But those of us who still 
abide by a purely secular instruction in Board Schools cannot 
laugh. We are vexed,—and chiefly with Mr. Dixon. On the 
1st inst. that gentleman, without any consultation with his 
colleagues, moved, “That in the opinion of this Board, it is 
desirable that systematic moral instruction be given in all the 
Birmingham Board Schools.” He urged that he was only 
advocating the extension and systematising of what was already 
given,—a specious plea, which, remarkably enough, even Mr. R. 
W. Dale was not proof against. The motion was carried, but 
how ? The Spectator says “by a large majority,” thereby im- 
plying that Mr. Dixon’s motion secured the general support of 
his own party. The fact is, only three of the Liberals present 
voted for it, and one of those regretted that the question had 
been brought before the Board, and believed that when it 
came to be considered in committee it would be found 
impracticable. 
four Liberals (including the Chairman), one Independent, 
and five Churchmen. I am willing, therefore, to believe 
that the Spectator will own that it was a little unguarded 
when it spoke of the Board “not liking the result of its 
own system...... not even enough to bear with it any 








The “large majority” was composed of 
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pnger.” How far the words may express the present feelings 
of the chairman of the Board—and of course, he may be waver- 
+, in his adherence to “ unmixed secularism”—I shall not 
undertake to say ; but it may be fearlessly asserted that this 
js not a case to which you can apply the proverb,—Ew uno disce 
omnes.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Birmingham. 


THE GOVERNMENT BANKING BILL. 

(To THE EpitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The Banking Bill introduced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seems to require so many alteraticns to make it ac- 
ceptable, even to those who give it a qualified approval, that 
we may indulge a hope that it will not be passed this year, and 
that some more carefully considered and satisfactory measure 
may be submitted to Parliament next Session. The proposed 
Bill appears, to those who desire to see some limitation of 
liability made compulsory, most inadequate,’ as they see little 
reason to hope that the permission to form “ Reserve Liability 
Banks” will be extensively used by Banks now unlimited. 
Instead of tending towards uniformity, the proposed scheme 
will introduce a third class of Joint-Stock Banks, for doubtless, 
if some Banks register under the new system, some will still re- 
main unlimited, and others limited, as at present; and thus 
our Banking system would become more diverse than before, 
and so more perplexing, both to investors and depositors. There 
would seem to be no sufficient reason why a certain minimum 
liability should not be required in every Bank, leaving each at 
liberty to exceed the required minimum, if it desire to do so, but 
insisting that, in all cases, some limit shall be fixed, and that 
the uncalled capital shall be available only in case of liquida- 
tion. In this way we should obtain uniformity in principle, 
whilst allowing freedom of choice as to the extent to which the 
principle should be applied. 

One ground on which compulsory limitation is objected to by 
Joint-Stock Banks, appears to be an unwillingness to submit to 
legislative interference which does not apply to private Banks. 
But this can be only a question of degree, since regulations as 
to form of balance-sheets, audits, &c., are enforced in the case 
of the former which cannot be imposed upon the latter. Ina 
former letter of mine which you were good enough to insert, I 
endeavoured to show the need that exists, in the interest of all 
concerned, to make some limitation of liability compulsory ; and 
however distasteful this may be to some parties, the interests at 
stake are too large to allow professional jealousy, or a merely 
sentimental grievance, to stand in the way of such alterations 
as may be found necessary to place the Banking institutions of 
this great commercial country on the best possible basis. 

On a matter so important there may well be differences 
of opinion as to the nature of the alterations required, and it is 
to be regretted that any attempt at legislation has not been 
preceded by a Royal Commission or Parliamentary Committee, 
for the purpose of obtaining the evidence, not of Bank directors 
and managers only, but also that of shareholders, depositors, 
and customers having large current accounts. In this way, a 
variety of independent opinions would be elicited for the guid- 
ance of those having to legislate on the subject, which might 
encourage us to hope that a really practical and valuable mea- 
sure would be enacted. Is it too late to adopt this course ? 
And do not the defects of the present Bill, and the adverse 
criticism it has called forth, indicate the necessity for further 
consideration, aided by the judgment and experience of persons 
deeply interested in, and well acquainted with, various phases 
of the subject to be legislated upon P—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Manacer or an Untiwitep Bank. 


J. H. R. 








PENSIONS FOR THE AGED POOR. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—There is a small, unpretentious work going on in the 
East of London, connected with a much larger movement of 
social reform, to which I should be glad to call attention. All 
social reformers are aware of the great influence which the 
English Poor-Law has on the life and habits of the people, and 
most are agreed as to the pernicious effects which the out-relief 
system has had on habits of providence and self-help. This 
system, which might have been a palliative for worse evils in 
pre-Free-trade times, is now out of date, and several Boards of 
Guardians, particularly in the East of London, have determined 
to put an end to it, by adding no fresh permanent cases to the 
out-relief list. The reform is a most salutary and needful one, 





but it may press hardly in the case of those who, having been 
thrifty in the old, severe times, have exhausted their narrow 
savings through no fault of their own, and thus find themselves, 
friendless and helpless, confronted with an offer of in-door relief, 
Many persons are anxious to find a sphere in which charitable 
contributions may be really useful, but hold their hands, from 
the knowledge that such aid is too frequently wasted in work 
that does not profit, if it does not indeed inflict serious and last- 
ing injury on the moral character of those on whom it is be- 
stowed. The Tower Hamlets Pension Society was formed two 
years ago to meet the cases I allude to, and give pensions to 
such old persons of good character, needing assistance, as can 
give proof of provident habits, whose relations are doing all they 
can for them, and who can show that a small weekly allowance 
would enable them to live decently. The organised operations 
of the Society will cease after a certain date; they are not meant 
for the new generation, who must be taught to rely on its own 
thrift and economy, and to use the opportunities which 
are freely presented to it of making provision for old age. 
The Pension Society employs no paid officials. The expenses 
are defrayed by the Committee, who themselves personally in- 
quire into the cases, after previous investigation by the Charity 
Organisation Society ; whatever is given goes therefore direct to 
the poor. The Society covers at present the three Poor Law 
Districts, with a population of 180,000, in which the Guardians 
have made a determined stand against out-door relief, viz., 
Stepney, Whitechapel, and St. George’s in the East. If you 
think the enterprise of sufficient importance for notice in the 
Spectator, I make no doubt the admission of this letter into your 
columns will be of real service to the Society.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALBERT PELL. 

P.S.—I shall be happy, as Chairman, to answer any inquiries, 

directed to me at 9 Cleveland Row, St. James's. 





A CIRCULATING LIBRARY FOR WOMEN. 
(To THE EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

Sir,—Being desirous of forming a large Free Circulating 
Library, for the benefit of the young women employed in houses 
of business, factories, &c., in London, I venture to ask a place 
in your columns to make known our need of funds for this 
purpose, in order that we may have a library well stocked with 
pure, interesting, and instructive literature, to counteract the 
pernicious influence of books and periodicals which are being 
so widely disseminated among our population. Gifts of new 
and old books and periodicals will also be thankfully received, 
if sent (carriage paid) to the care of Miss Weitbrecht, at the 
Central Institute of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
19a Great Portland Street, W. Cheques and Post-office orders 
payable to Miss Mary Weitbrecht.—I am, Sir, &c., 








2 Pall Mall East, S.W., May 14th. KINNAIRD. 
POETRY. 
ooamniiibibcenin 
THE MOURNFUL MINSTREL. 
[“ How gloomy is the poetry of the present day...... how full 


of sighs, and groans, and passionate bewailings it is!’’—Mr. Payn’s 
“ Midway Inu,” in the Nineteenth Century. ] 
Tue Minstrel had a harp that rang 
Attuned to bold, triumphant words ; 
The wild-flower blossomed where he sang, 
Or watch-fire glinted bright on swords. 
Of beauteous dames and puissant lords 
He carolled many a lightsome lay ; 
But now, howe’er he strike the chords, 
Each ditty ends in “ Well-a-day,”— 
The burthen still is “ Well-a-day !” 


He sings of War,—impetuous foes 

Like thunder-clouds resounding meet, 
But ever at the conflict’s close 

His harp seems wailing for defeat. 
Of Love he sings a prelude sweet 

As zephyrs pipe to buds of May ; 
But Autumn winds regretful beat 

Their cadence soon of “ Well-a-day !”— 

Love ends, like war, in “ Well-a-day !” 
Far echoed Pride’s imperious tone, 

High soared Devotion’s voice divine ; 
Now dirges falter round the throne, 
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And Prayer sinks sobbing at the shrine. 
Rathe Nature’s bloom, Art’s deft design, 
In melancholy strains decay ; 
Life’s early light has ceased to shine, 
And darkness falls, with “ Well-a-day !”— 
Night comes to mate with “ Well-a-day !” 


And while thus chants that Minstrel strange, 
Of strength or wisdom, grace or gold, 
Interpreting each mournful change, 
A scythe beside him I behold ; 
The mists that wrapped his form unfold 
A sand-glass dim, a forelock grey ; 
Ah! now I know that Harper old. 
Tis Time who’s singing, “ Well-a-day !”— 
Time’s old, and singeth, “ Well-a-day!” J. 8S. D. 








ART. 


> 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
Iw our first article upon this season’s Academy, we spoke of the 
comparative poorness of the majority of the pictures, especially 
those which were the work of the Academicians themselves ; we 
will now give a few brief notices upon the more important of 
these Academic compositions, leaving to our next article a 
general summary of the exhibition. As usual, we shall name 
the pictures as much as possible in the order of the Catalogue. 
The first work of importance, No. 63, is by an Associate, Mr. 
Luke Fildes, and represents “ The Return of a Penitent.” This 
is, of course, another version of the old story,—the village maiden 
who has returned in want and shame to her parents. It is the 
sort of picture which lends itself to description of the florid 
kind,—curious children, mocking neighbours, distressed woman 
lying upon the threshold before the closed cottage-door, in 
fact, all the scenic accompaniments of the subject very fully 
detailed. We do not know that more than this can 
be said in its praise, nor is there, perhaps, more required, 
for the artist’s or spectator’s gratification. Sentiment, drama- 
tically, or rather, stagily treated, will always find its due 
proportion of admirers in England; and this work will very 
probably be a most favourite one in its class. It is not in any 
way beautiful, thoughtful, or refined, but it twangs harshly 
that chord which finds a vibration in many hearts, and it is 
painted with sufficient skill. Nos. 102 and 955, “ Esther” and 
* Vashti,” by Edwin Long, A., are two very large pictures, the 
interest in which in each case belongs to a single woman’s 
figure. Esther will go in to the King, and Vashti will not, 
—we all know the story. Let us consider a little what new 
light Mr. Long has thrown upon its treatment in either work. 
We hardly know how to give a further description of these 
works without entering upon the details of the dress, 
jewels, and background, unless we say that the first is 
a dark beauty, looking resolved, and the second, a fair 
beauty, looking sulky, and that in both, there is a large 
quantity of elaborate painting. The fact is, that Mr. 
Long can never get down beneath the skin, so to speak, of his 
subject ; he gives us a coloured supertficies, representing this or 
that scene, and we straightway say, “ How very nicely coloured 
this superficies is!” But we never care the least for the action 
of the personages so represented? The ancients did not, we 
believe, indulge in fashion-plates ; but if they had, they would 
have been little different to these works, save that they would 
scarcely have possessed the same quantity of minute detail. 
With every wish to admire Mr. Long’s work as that of a pains- 
taking, conscientious artist, we must confess that it appears to 
us to lack the first elements of pictorial interest. These large 
beauties of Jewish and Assyrian types interest us no whit, 
for they owe their origin to no conception of the artist which im- 
periously demanded embodiment, but are simply lay-figures, on 
which to hang his qualities of antiquarian research and careful 
painting. The one excuse for these gigantic pictures of bygone 
times would seem to us to be when their execution is due to an in- 
tense desire of the artist to represent some scene which he has 
vividly conceived, and which he feels to possess more of beauty 
and interest than any one of ordinary occurrence. It is well that 
this should be insisted upon, for when it is clearly perceived by 
artist and public, there will be an end of these lifeless reproductions 
of an unfelt antiquity. No. 150, by John Everett Millais, R.A., 





—mencinntnins 
“The Tower of Strength, which stood four-square to all 


winds that blew.” We need not dwell upon this Scotch lan 

save to reiterate our conviction that it is probably the least meri- 
torious work by Mr. Millais which we have had for many years, 
and almost fit to be ranked with the“ Sad Memories” of Mr. C.W 
Coke, R.A.,and the“ Adversity” by Mr. J. Saul, R.A. (Nos, 140and 
124), both of which are fair examples of these painters’ usual work 
If there be anything to be said in praise of this work, it ig that, 
it differs from the usual exquisitely skilful, but somewhat hue. 
less, landscape-paintings of this artist, and is somewhat of an 
attempt at making a landscape tell a story ; less of an accurate 
photograph, and a little more of a human conception, No. 
151, “ Boreas and Orithyia,” a somewhat clever picture, of 
an unpleasant colour, should be noticed, being painted with a 
care and completeness rare amongst our own painters; it is 
Oswald von Glehn. No. 189, “Samuel Cousins, R.A.,” 
Frank Holl, A.,—a fine, thoroughly unaffected, and pleasant 
picture. The godd-taste of Mr. Holl has never been more cer. 
tainly exemplified than in the simple, straightforward treatment 
of this noted engraver. There is no portrait in the Academy, in 
our opinion, which more thoroughly fulfils all the requirements of 
pictorial interest, keen insight into character, and faithful like. 
ness, than this one by Mr. Holl. We may mention in connection 
with this, another work of Mr. Holl’s, entitled “ The Defaulter” 
(No. 1,385), a very “ horsey ”-looking individual in a railway car. 
riage, clutching a newspaper, with an expression in which rage 
and fear seem struggling for the mastery. As a piece of paint. 
ing of contemporary life, and as an expression of passionate 
feeling, this picture deserves careful notice. The emotion de. 
picted on the man’s face is very intense, and is carried ont 
wonderfully well in the figure and the tense muscles of the 
hands. No. 25, “Old Friends,” by Mr. H. 8. Marks, R.A, 
Elect, is another specimen of the quiet humour which is 
generally to be found in this artist’s pictures, and to which he 
devotes himself perhaps too exclusively. It is a pity, when we 
come to the consideration of any artist’s pictures with a cer- 
tainty of finding that “he carries on the same old game,” and 
it is many years since we laughed our first laugh with Mr- 
Marks. ‘These “ old friends” are two pensioners taking a stroll 
in a ship-breaker’s yard, and recognising amongst the other 
timbers the figure-head of an old ship, in which they have pre- 
sumably sailed. It will be seen that the sentiment of this 
picture is somewhat more elaborate than is usual with this 
painter—by no means a broad grin and nothing else—and 
the picture is clever ; it is needless to say that it is well painted 
in all its details, as in that respect Mr. Marks’ workmanship 
leaves little to be desired. The same artist has a diploma 
picture here, entitled, “ Science is Measurement ” (No. 379), an 
old savant approaching the skeleton of a gigantic bird, 
measuring-tape in hand. 

No. 188, “ Elijah in the Wilderness,” by Sir F. Leighton,. 
P.R.A. This work is an interesting one, from the fact of its 
painter being recently chosen President of the Academy. This, 
in fact, is an important religious work, done by the man whom 
the Academy artists of England have almost unanimously 
chosen to be their President, and as such it deserves careful 
attention. Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., is well known 
to be a most elaborate and most skilful draughtsman,. 
and inferior to none in culture of intellect and height of 
aspiration, and he stands at the present moment on & 
pinnacle of artistic reputation far removed from that of 
struggling artists. First, we will shortly describe the picture. 
A rocky wilderness, overhung with masses of heavy white cloud 
upon a blue sky; on the right hand, Elijah, half-sitting, half- 
lying upon a mass of rock, one arm partially veiling his face; 
on the left hand stands the angel, half turning her back to the 
spectator, and thereby showing to great advantage a very 
enormous pair of wings, of remarkably substantial quality. To 
her immediate right is another rock, forming a sort of table, on 
which she deposits the Heaven-sent provisions, which consist of 
an earthen flask of water and a small loaf. She is locking at 
Elijah as she does so, with a soft sceptical smile, the origin or 


meaning of which we are altogether at a loss to understand, 


unless it implies a doubt of how much good such pecu- 
liarly insufficient fare will do the prophet. We do not 
wish or intend to make this picture a subject for laughter, 
but in very truth the expression of the angel is such as we have 
described. Elijah is conceived of and depicted by Sir Frederick 
as an enormously muscular man, “somewhat out of condition sg 
in short, rather too “ fleshy,” to use-a very expressive word from 
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the “sporting ” vocabulary. His whole body recedes from the 
r,and he is, we imagine, intending to be writhing in 
nies of hunger, though the effect produced is rather that of 
3 man who has had too much to eat, followed by a short nap, and 
jsstretching himself after waking up again. Such is the arrange- 
ment of the picture ; the sky is white and blue, the angel is 
white, and her wings of various hues, pink predominat- 
ing; Elijah is a sort of “liver” colour. We feel that our 
description must give a very inadequate as well as a very 
nt idea of this composition, but we cannot help it— 
to us it fails signally in its conception—being both un- 
rue to the spirit of the scene, and inconceivable as a re- 
presentation of the facts. The colour of Elijah’s body is 
absolutely repulsive, nor have we ever seen a human being of 
that tint; the idea of rendering the prophet as a prize-fighter out 
of condition, and making the whole pathos of the figure depend 
upon the distortion of immense muscles, is to us puerile 
in the extreme; and the expression of the angel is, as 
we have said above, only expressive of contempt. The 
question remains,—What can fairly be said in praise of this 
work ? It may be said to be a picture in which great know- 
ledge of the human form at a very high point of muscular 
development is shown, in which great power of draughtsman- 
ship places that knowledge upon canvas, and in which the 
draughtsmanship is supplemented by very beautiful brush-work, 
giving to the whole picture a smoothness of finish which is as 
soft and pleasing as it is unnatural. In fact, it is a picture of 
an artist whose hand is trained; whose mind is cultivated, and 
whose heart is dead, or dormant. All that an Academy can 
teach is exemplified in this work. Everything which is beyond 
the reach of Academic precept is sought for here in vain. 








BOOKS. 


Qe 
PRINCIPAL SHAIRP’S “LIFE OF BURNS.’’* 


Tut only defect we have observed in this very thoughtful and 
truthful life of Burns, by Principal Shairp, is that it hardly gives 
sufficient sense of the buoyancy and tumult in the temper of 
the great peasant-poet of Scotland,—that it wants a little more 
animation. The criticism on his poetry and on his life is admir- 
able, and the latter certainly not too severe. Burns was a great 
poet, but not true to himself, and still less true to others. He 
put his finger with all the accuracy of real insight on his own 
deepest deficiency, when he wrote his own epitaph :— 
“The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 


But thoughtless folly laid him low, 
And stained his name. 


Reader, attend ! whether thy soul 

Soars fancy’s flight beyond the Pole, 

Or darkling grubs this earthly hole, 

In low pursuit ; 
Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root.”’ 

As he himself confesses here, Burns had no self-control. He 
gave way to his passions,—amongst them, that overweening 
pride which was always lashing him into a fury with his sur- 
roundings,—pretty much as they rose, and Principal Shairp’s 
criticism on his certainly very lax and not very sincere rela- 
tions with women, is not at all too strong. His strictures 
wonld have been the better indeed for being a little more illus- 
trated from Burns’s own letters. The reader of this Life 
who does not know these letters, will be in danger of fancy- 
ing that a rigid moralist has been trying Burns by too severe 
a standard; but the man who knows in how reckless and 
coarse a tone Burns wrote to his friends, for instance, of the 
woman who even then was, and who was afterwards acknow- 
ledged by him as, his wife, will be able to see that Principal 
Shairp’s perhaps too discreet reserve is not the reserve which 
injures his hero by hinting too much, but rather that which 
Spares him by recounting too little. Still we think the bio- 
grapher would have done well to be a little less tender. To 
conceive Burns rightly, morally as well as intellectually, we 
must have an adequate sense of the overflowing and often by no 
means very nice abundance of his vitality. He had more in 
sympathy with his own “ Jolly Beggars ” than Principal Shairp 
quite gives us to understand. In spite of the exquisite delicacy 








* Rovert Burns. By Principal Shairp, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. London: Macmillan and Co. ? 7 





and purity of so many of his lovely songs, there was in Burns a 
reckless liking for the coarser side of life, and an intolerance of 
the shame which might have kept this liking in check, as a 
kind of fetter on his pride, which might easily have made him 
at once a very much more luxuriant, and also a very much 
less pure and exquisite poet, than he actually became. The 
coarse fibre in him was quite as remarkable as the fine. Both 
existed in him in abundance, and it was probably only the constant 
pressure of care and poverty, the early ill-health, and the fitful 
survival of his father’s strict morality and piety in him, which 
prevented him from blossoming into a great dramatic poet, 
delineating all grades of society with a lavishness and a breadth 
of colour reminding one of the older and less fastidious days. 
Principal Shairp fully recognises, and expounds with fine insight, 
the dramatic side of Burns. But he hardly gives us enough 
practical illustration of the vehemence and exuberance of Burns’s 
sometimes humorous, and sometimes angry, vitality. The Life 
would have been improved,—so far as improvement in so concise 
and so true a picture was possible,—by more extracts, such as 
the following, for instance, which we take from Mr. Syme’s 
account of his tour with Burns through Galloway in 1793 :— 


“From Gatehouse we went next day to Kireudbright, through a 
fine country. But here I must tell you that Burns had a pair of 
jemmy boots for the journey, which had been thoroughly wet, and 
which had been dried in such a manner that it was not possible to 
get them on again. The brawny poet tried force, and tore them to 
shreds. A whiffling vexation of this sort is more trying to the temper 
than a serious calamity. We were going to St. Mary’s Isle, the seat 
of the Earl of Selkirk, and the forlorn Burns was discomforted at the 
thought of his ruined boots. A sick stomach and a headache lent 
their aid” [they had got utterly drunk after the wetting of the 
previous day }, “ and the man of verse was quite accablé. I attempted 
to reason with him. Mercy on us, how he did fume and rage! No- 
thing could reinstate him in temper. I tried various expedients, and 
at last hit on one that succeeded. I showed him the house of 
. « .. across the bay of Wigton. Against .... with whom 
he was offended, he expectorated his spleen, and regained a 
most agreeable temper. He was in a most epigrammatic humour 
indeed. He afterwards fell on humblergame. Thereisone ..... « 
whom he does not love. He had a passing blow at him :— 

‘ When —— deceased, to the Devil went down, 

‘Twas nothing would serve him but Satan's own crown ; 

“ Thy fool's head,” quoth Satan, “ that crown shall wear never ; 

I grant thou'rt as wicked, but not quite so clever.” ' 
Well, I am to bring you to Kircudbright, along with my poet without 
boots. I carried the torn ruins across my saddle, in spite of his 
fulminations, and in contempt of appearances; and what is more, 
Lord Selkirk carried them in his coach to Dumfries. He insisted 
they were worth mending.” 
Burns, savagely tearing his boots to tatters, in his rage at 
finding them shrunk, then swearing around generally, and only 
soothed down by making a poorish epigram on a foe, and 
angrily accompanying the ruins of the boots as they hung across 
his friend’s saddle, is the sort of picture needed to piece out 
Principal Shairp’s somewhat too uniform shading of the poet's 
loves, cravings, and discontents. We have not quite enough of 
the ebullitions of a nature much given to ebullitions of all kinds, 
—ebullitions of love, of pride, of anger, of patriotism, and also 
at times of angry disgust with the philistinism of patriotism. 

It is impossible to desire finer criticism than Principal Shairp’s 
on Burns’s poetry, though he may turn with perhaps too much 
disgust from that great monument of his genius, “The Jolly 
Beggars,” on account of the dash of wild sympathy with dis- 
soluteness which no doubt it clearly betrays. The following is 
as true as it is delicate :— 

“ Burns’s sympathies and thoughts were not confined to class nor 
country ; they had something more catholic in them, they reached to 
universal man. Few as were his opportunities of knowing the char- 
acters of statesmen and politicians, yet with what ‘random shots o” 
countra wit’ did he hit off the public men of his time! In his address 
to King George III. on his birthday, how gay yet caustic is the satire, 
how trenchant his stroke! The elder, and the younger Pitt, ‘ yon ill- 
tongued tinkler Charlie Fox,’ as he irreverently calls him—if Burns 
had sat for years in Parliament, he could scarcely have known them 
better. Every one of the Scottish M.P.’s of the time, from— 

That slee auld-farran chiel Dundas, 


to— 
That glib-gabbit Highland baron 
The Laird o Graham, 


and— 
Erskine a spunkie Norlan billie, 

—he has touched their characters as truly as if they had all been his 
own familiars. But of his intuitive knowledge of men of all ranks, 
there is no need to speak, for every line he writes attests it. Of his 
fetches of moral wisdom something has already been said. He would 
not have been a Scotchman, if he had not been a moraliser ; but then his 
moralisings are not platitudes, but truths winged with wit and wisdom, 
He had, as we have seen, his limitations—his bias to overvalue one 
order of qualities, and to disparage others. Some pleading of his 
own cause and that of men of his own temperament, some disparage- 
ment of the severer, less impulsive virtues, it is easy to discern in 
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him, Yet, allowing all this, what flashes of moral insight, piercing 
to the quick! what random sayings flung forth, that have become 
proverbs in all lands—‘ mottoes of the heart!’ Such are— 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursel as ithers see us: 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 


An’ foolish notion ; 
Or the much-quoted— 
Facts are chiels that winna ding 
And downa be disputed ; 
Or— 
The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrang. 
Who on the text, ‘He that is without sin among yon, let him first cast 
a stone,’ ever preached such a sermon as Burns in his Address to the 
unco Guid? and in his epistle of advice to a young friend, what 
wisdom! what incisive aphorisms! In passages like these, scattered 
throughout his writings, and in some single poems, he has passed 
beyond all bonds of place and nationality, and spoken home to the 
universal human heart. 

“ And here we may note that in that awakening to the sense of 
human brotherhood, the oneness of human nature, which began 
towards the end of last century, and which found utterance through 
Cowper first of the English poets, there has been no voice in litera- 
ture, then or since, which has proclaimed it more tellingly than 
Burns. And then his humanity was not confined to man, it over- 
flowed to his lower fellow-creatures. His lines about the pet ewe, 
the worn-out mare, the field-mouse, the wounded hare, have long 
been household words. In this tenderness towards animals we 
see another point of likeness between him and Cowper. For all 
aspects of the natural world he has the same clear eye, the 
same open heart, that he has for man. His love of nature is intense, 
but very simple and direct, no subtilisings, nor refinings about it, 
nor any of that nature-worship which soon after his time came in. 
Quite unconsciously, as a child might, he goes into the outward world 
for refreshment, for enjoyment, for sympathy. Everywhere in his 
poetry, nature comes in, not so much as a being independent of man, 
but as the background of his pictures of life and human character. 
How true his perceptions of her features are, how pure and trans- 
parent the feeling she awakens in him! Take only two examples. 
Here is the well-known way he describes the burn in his Halloween— 

‘ Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays, 
As thro’ the glen it wimpl’t ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays, 
Whyles in a wiel it dimpl’t ; 
Whyles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
Wi’ bickerin’, dancin’ dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel, 
Unseen that night.’ 
Was ever burn so naturally, yet picturesquely described? The next 
verse can hardly be omitted— 
** Among the brachens on the brae, 
Between her an’ the moon, 
The deil, or else an outler quey, 
Gat up an’ fae a croon : 
Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the hool ; 
Near lav’rock height she jumpit ; 
But miss’d a fit, an’ in the pool 
Out-owre the lugs she plumpit, 
Wi’ a plunge that night.’ 
*Maist lap the hool,’ what condensation in that Scotch phrase! The 
hool is the pod of a pea—poor Lizzie’s heart almost leapt out of its 
encasing sheath.”’ 


Why did not Principal Shairp embellish his fine criticism with 
Wordsworth’s noble verse from the lines on Burns ?— 
“ Through busiest street and loneliest glen 
Are felt the flashes of his pen ; 
He rules mid-winter snows, and when 
Bees fill their hives ; 
Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives.’’ 
None of Mr. Morley’s series has given a truer estimate either 
of character or of genius than this little volume,—though we 
wish it had a little more effervescence in it,—and all who read 
it will be thoroughly grateful to Principal Shairp for this 
monument to the genius of Scotland’s greatest poet. 





THE INVASIONS OF INDIA FROM CENTRAL ASIA.* 


Tue title of this book is most deceptive. Let us start by say- 
ing that it is written neither by a Russophobist nor by a Russo- 
phil; that, although published at the present juncture, it is 
entirely without political bias, and that it does not profess to 
draw any lesson from past experience as to the present state of 
affairs in Afghanistan. The reader may, no doubt, do so for 
himself; and it is, perhaps, on the whole, something to be 
thankful for that the anonymous author of the Invasions of India 
from Central Asia has contented himself with a record of facts, 
and has not further laid before us any of his theories or 
conclusions, 

But que quam ita sint, as we used to say at school, we are 
somewhat puzzled to understand the author’s object in publish- 
ing the book. It cannot be for fame, for he conceals his 
identity. It cannot be to put forward certain theories which he 
may conceive to be of value to the world, for he puts forward 





* The Invasions of India from Central Asia. London: R. Bentley and Sons. 








no theories at all. Finally, we do not think it can be for pro. 
fit; and as of the ordinary reasons for publishing a book thig 
threefold division ‘seems to us to be fairly exhaustive, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the author of the Invasions of 
India from Central Asia, having written the book in hig 
leisure moments, with a view of teaching himself something 
about Indian history, was loth to allow so much good work 
to be entirely thrown away, as far as his fellow-creatures 
were concerned, and accordingly delivered over his MS, to 
Mr. Bentley for publication. There is, perhaps, no better 
way of mastering a subject than by committing the resuk 
of one’s reading in a complete form to paper; but the publica. 
tion of what is, after all, but a fair copy of a student's note. 
book is not, as a rule, calculated to be of any great advantage 
to the ordinary reading public. In the present instance, Mr, 
Bentley has done his part so well, that the appearance of the 
book is almost as deceptive as the title, and the outward pre. 
sentment is disappointingly superior to the contents of the 
volume. 

The first invasion of India from the North-West of which we 
have any historic record is that of Alexander the Great, three 
centuries and a half before Christ. Over thirteen hundred 
years elapsed before Mahmud of Ghazni, a “Turk” of Central 
Asia, marched through the Khurum Valley, and ravaged 
the rich and fertile plains of Hindustan. Two hundred 
years later the Moghals, under Ganghis Khan, invaded, con. 
quered, plundered, and colonised the North-West and North of 
India. Another hundred years elapsed before Tamerlane fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his great ancestor, and at length, in 
1525, India passed completely into the sovereignty of the 
Mahommedans, under Babar. India was again invaded, and Delhi 
was sacked by the Persians under Nadir Shah in 1739, and again 
in 1761; but India remained under at least the nominal sove- 
reignty of the Moghal Emperors, successors of Babar, until the 
capture of Bahadur Shah at Delhi in 1857. Of these seven 
successful “invasions of India from Central Asia,” our author only 
notices two,—that of Babar in 1525, and that of Nadir Shah ia 
1739. On the other hand, he gives a brief sketch of the history 
of India from 1525 to 1842, the invasion by Nadir Shah being 
really only an incident in this historical sketch, and very much 
less fully treated than the English invasion of Afghanistan, 
certainly not “from Central Asia,” which is indeed one 
of the best and most interesting parts of the book. 
The characters of Burnes and of Macnaghten, of Elphinstone 
and Shah Sujah, are clearly and accurately sketched, and the 
miserable policy which brought about the first Afghan expedi- 
tion in 1839 is made abundantly plain to the reader of to-day. 
Still, as a whole, the book appears as much without object as it is 
without form, and has really little or nothing in common with its 
title. Had it been called “ An Historical Sketch of the Moghal 
Emperors, from 1525 to 1857, with some account of the rise of 
the English power in India, and their invasion of Cabul in 1839,” 
the title, though long and somewhat cumbersome, would, at 
least, have informed an intending reader what to expect. That 
no shorter title would exactly fit the book is only an illustration 
of the vagueness of the work itself. It is called the Invasions of 
India from Central Asia, and we have a full account of the 
battle of Plassey, the romantic history of Nur Mahal, the long 
and prosperous reign of Aurungzebe, the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
and the British retreat from Cabul. 

Each chapter, taken by itself and without reference to the 
plan—if there be a plan—is decidedly interesting, pleasantly 
written, though the style is somewhat loose and unfinished, 
and, generally speaking, accurate as to facts. It is true, the 
author speaks of the Mahrattas as Rajputs, calls the Moghal 
Emperors at Delhi “ Sultan,” and speaks of the Sikh religion as 
a compromise between Mahommedanism and Brahmanism. On 
such minor inaccuracies we do not desire to dwell; but of one 
fault—a fault only too common in all the hastily-prepared 
books on India of the present day—we cannot speak too 
severely, and that is the absolute and almost daring disregard 
of anything like system in spelling the Indian names. We do not 
wish to bind an author to any particular system, though that 
adopted by the Indian Government is not only perhaps the best, 
but certainly the most appropriate for use in writing about India; 
but when we find the same word spelt in five or six dif- 
ferent ways in the same chapter, we are tempted to ask 
why the author should not have taken the trouble at least to 
reduce them all to one common form of spelling, rather than 
puzzle the inexperienced reader and annoy the Oriental 
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scholar by what is really only carelessness. We confess w® 
were sometimes puzzled ourselves. We presume that Rochenara 
js an Indian, and not an Irish name, as its form would rather 
suggest. The context makes us guess that Iulinda Dooub 
stands for the district of the Punjab called the Jalandhar Doab, 
and the etymology of Kuzzlebash and Collindor is certainly con- 
cealed in their present forms. “ Sindh,” again, is spelt“ Scinde”’and 
“ Sinde”’ on the same page; a “ lack” of rupees is spoken of, not 
as meaning a deficiency of those coins, but a lakh, or 100,000; 
“gaz” is written “ gez;"” Udipur and Udipore occur in two con- 
secutive lines, and hundreds of other such inconsistencies and 
jnaccuracies abound. 

We have already said that the chapters upon the invasion of 
Cabul, in 1839, are very good. ‘Those on the rise of the 
English power in India and the early history of Cal- 
cutta are also remarkably clear and succinct, and may be 
read with pleasure and advantage by any one who wishes to 
“rb up” his acquaintance with early Anglo-Indian history, 
derived probably from Macaulay’s essays on Clive or Warren 
Hastings. But the romantic history of Nur Mahal is, perhaps, 
the most striking chapter in the book. Her beauty and her early 
ambition, the murder of her brave husband—another Uriah the 
Hittite by her royal lover, her marriage with Prince 
Selim, and his neglect of her for so many years; his 
accession to the Empire, under the title of Jehangir; the 
accident by which the old lovers were brought together once more, 
and the unbounded sway which Nur Mahal immediately ac- 
quired, not only over the Emperor, but over the Moghal Empire, 
the wisdom and glory of her rule, her jasmine bower in the 
palace-castle of Agra, her fall, and her splendid tomb at Shah- 
dera—now, alas! the home of the engines and workshops of an 
Indian Government railway—these are things which would 
make any history romantic, and which the author appears to 
have fully appreciated, though the sublimity of his own lan- 
guage occasionally gets the better of him; as, for instance, in 
the following passage (p. 117):—“ It was a minute too absorb- 
ing for words; the past was all before Noor Mahal. It is 
reported that in death your past life rises before you like a 
panorama ; there ave such minutes in life also.” To give any 
point to the antithesis, this strange “ report’ must be to the 
effect that the panorama is seen by those who are dead, a fact 
regarding which we opine no human reporter is entitled to 
speak positively. On the next page (118), the author says :— 
“Noor Mahal was dressed in the plainest, simplest way ; she 
was a woman who never looked inelegant; her dress of plain, 
white muslin enhanced her loveliness, showed off her tall, slight, 
statuesque figure, her small head, the straight-cut, perfect 
face, the sad, refined, pensive air; ‘age could not stale nor 
custom change her infinite variety.’” Now, considering that 
Noor Mahal was quite young, that her husband had never seen 
her since she had been married to him by proxy some time 
before, and that she had not changed since he had seen and 
loved her as a girl, we have perhaps never met with so com- 
pletely inappropriate a quotation as this line from the gorgeous 
Egyptian play. The following is much better :— 

“The King seated himself on a sofa, and requested Noor Mahal to 
be seated by him. This one interview was sufficient to establish with 
greater power than ever her influence over Jehangire. When he rose 
to depart, with tears in his eyes, he begged her forgiveness for his 
long unkindness, and threw round her neck a necklace he wore, con- 
taining forty pearls, each pearl, being valued at £4,000. From the 
wretched quarter that had been allotted to her, Noor Mahal was 
removed next day to those of the favourite Sultana, which she never 
left. For twenty years she ruled the King and the kingdom. No 
important offices of State were given away without her consent; no 
treaties with foreign States were concluded without her knowledge. 
She was given the very unusual honour of being called Shahi, 


‘Empress.’ Money was coined in her name, and Jehangire said, 
‘Gold had gained a new value since it bore the name of Noor Mahal.’ ” 


QUAKER COUSINS* 
Mrs. Macpoyewt’s story has much grace, skill, and vivacity. 
Pleasanter reading for a quiet time, when one does not desire 
to be disturbed by any accumulation of excitements, it would be 
hard to find. It is a book you can lay down easily, but which 
you think about at odd times in the interval, and are glad to 
take up again when the opportunity comes. It would, indeed, 
be even better than it is, if its author seemed to appreciate 
more adequately than she does the difference between the deeper 
currents of her story and the light play of the milder elements 
of interest it contains. But she interrupts a dénouement to 
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give a slight sketch of a lawyer's clerk, and delineates 
happily the decadence of Quaker principles just as the 
heroine’s fate is trembling in the scales, and one is wanting 
to know whether she is to be shipped off to Australia for an 
indefinite period, or to marry the man whom she loves. This want 
of proportion in treatment as between the deeper and slighter 
of her imaginative interests, is indeed the only serious defect 
of the book. It prevents sufficient compression in the painting 
of the side-sketches,—for instance, we get almost sick of Mrs. 
Burton, afterwards Mrs. Blatherwick, before we have done with 
her, admirably drawn as the sketch is,—and apparently, too, it 
is some shortcoming of the same kind which renders Mrs. 
Macdonell blind to the artistic necessity of giving force and 
emphasis to her painting of scenes of deeper passion. Her 
painting is too even and equal, like that of one who should give 
you the barrel-organ that distracts your attention in the street 
outside, with as much care as she does the play of human 
passion going on within. 

This is, as we have said, the main defect of the story. Indeed, 
it is impossible to deny that the poorer characters,—like Mrs. 
Burton’s and her son Harry’s,—are painted, on the whole, with 
more truthfulness and effect than the hero’s or the heroine's. 
Yet Phoebe Marsland is a very pleasant heroine. We have 
seldom met with more success in the delineation of a thoroughly 
loveable character marked by no very strong features other 
than the highest disinterestedness and goodness, and that strong 
sincerity which prevents anything like illusion as to the obvious 
insincerities of other people. Phoebe Marsland is a living picture. 
But we cannot say that the interesting part of her life is at all 
more living than the dull part, that the picture grows much in 
power as it grows in interest. She is painted best, perhaps, 
when suffering silently under her aunt’s dreary insincerities, 
least vividly when trembling on the brink of happiness. 
Nothing can be better than the description of the former rela- 
tion :—“ Mrs. Burton’s foibles, to give them a graceful name, 
and her very pliable principles, were not hidden from Phoebe’s 
eyes. There was a large silent chamber somewhere in her 
heart, where this knowledge about her aunt was laid away; she 
never inspected its contents, she passed the door even with 
averted eyes, but she did not ignore its existence.’ Blanche’s, a 
very different figure, is as well painted, in its way, as Phoebe’s, 
and gives even more the effect of life-likeness from the de- 
ficiency of strength which characterises her. It is always easier 
to draw a feeble character effectively than a strong character ; 
and Blanche’s character, though tender and delicate, is feeble. 
We could hardly illustrate better the sketch of these two con- 
spicuous figures, than by the following short extract from the 
story of the childhood of the cousins :— 

“Tt was one morning in the Christmas vacation preceding the 

Zaster that Will spent at Drumbledon. Will had not yet returned 
home, his holidays not beginning quite at the same date as those of 
Eustace. Phoebe and Blanche were seated together in the large arm- 
chair in the library, looking over a new Christmas book of engravings. 
They had fled from the dining-room, from the annoyances of Eustace, 
whom they had left in possession of the field and a pile of ivory 
Spielchen, with which they had been playing. But Eustace was in 
that temper of mind and body in which solitude is uninteresting. The 
weather was bad, a thaw had set in, and with it were melting away 
all hopes of skating. He had exhausted the amusements of the 
house, and oppressed ‘ with the weight of chance desires,’ he wanted 
now some sentient thing on which to vent his ill-temper, which at the 
moment was trying his own powers of endurance severely. ‘So you 
sneaked off here,’ he said, stalking in and leaving the door open 
behind him.—‘ We came here to be by ourselves,’ said Blanche, coldly. 
—‘ Did you! Well, I suppose you have no exclusive right to this room. 
Where’s Harry ?’ Blanche did not answer, and Phoebe said, ‘ Harry 
has gone out with aunt in the carriage, to buy flowers for the dinner- 
party this evening.’—‘ You heard me tell him he was to stop at home 
and help me to oil my bat,’ said Eustace. ‘You heard me tell him, 
I say.’—‘I know I did,’ said Phoebe, who knew it was coming to a 
conflict, and who felt both fear and defiance as she looked at him. 
—‘Why didn’t you stop him, then?’ said Eustace, coming a step 
nearer, with exactly the look with whic! he approached his fag at 
school, a look that always made that wretched urchin put up his 
shoulder and cower. But Phoebe did not cower. ‘He wanted to go 
with aunt—aunt said he might,’ said Phoebe bluntly. ‘I didn’t think - 
that it mattered whether your bat was oiled or not.’—‘ You're a 
cheeky little animal,’ said Eustace, white with anger, ‘and if you 
weren’t a fool of a girl I'd teach you how to behave yourself; as it is, 
you deserve to give up that book as a punishment for your sauciness.’ 
Phoebe grasped the book tighter, and her eyes flashed. At the 
moment she did not fear Eustace; she started up from the chair 
with an instinctive desireto prevent Blanche being included in the 
quarrel. ‘We got the book, and were not interfering with you. You 
call us fools of girls ; why do you follow us? What right have you to 
take the book ?’—‘ Because I want it, and you’re a cheeky little beast,’ 
said Eustace.—‘Oh! give it him, Phoebe, and let us go away,’ said 
Blanche.—‘ You don’t want the book, you won’t read a word in it,’ 
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said Phebe, ‘and you’re nothing but a coward, for if Will——’ The 
rest of the sentence was not finished, except by a sounding box on the 
ear, which made Phoebe stagger. She clutched the book tighter, 
however, and made nosound of pain. Blanche was at her side, drag- 
ging her away towards the door. Blanche said nothing. She fixed 
her large eyes on Eustace as if he had been an ugly and noxious 
animal. ‘Come upstairs,’ she said to Phoebe. ‘You are not allowed 
to come into our bed-room,’ she said coldly, to her brother, as she 
followed Phoebe out of the room. That evening at dinner a little 
scene occurred which made Master Eustace repent his morning’s 
exploit. He was seated at the table, where he had occupied a good 
deal of the conversation, and had shown off some of his schoolboy 
graces before the guests very much to his own satisfaction, when the 
two girls entered for dessert. Blanche took her place at her father’s 
side, who, looking over the length of the table, deplored that there 
were none of her favourite sweetmeats. ‘I know there are no 
candied cherries,’ said Blanche, in her clear, slow tones, ‘ for Eustace 
gave Short sixpence totell him where they were put, and he ate them 
all up before dinner.’ Short was the page, who at the moment was 
retiring with the butler, but who now emerged, with his ingenuous 
countenance scarlet with injured innocence. ‘Indeed, Sir, Master 
Eustace said he’d thrash me if I didn’t tell him; and please, Sir, he 
took the sixpence back again afterwards ud 
Will Marsland is not nearly so well sketched as Phoebe, and is 
indeed altogether a vague and not very interesting figure. But 
the rise and fall of the house of Burton is described with great 
skill, as is the lively good-nature and complete want of bottom 
about Will Burton, the short-lived millionaire, himself. Mrs. 
Macdonell, however, should grasp the mere fact-framework of 
her story more strongly than she does. The reader is occasion- 
ally provoked by small inconsistencies. For instance, we are 
informed as follows, at the commencement, in relation to the 
Quaker meeting attended by the parents of the Quaker cousins :— 
“Life, out of a convent, could scarcely be more secluded, more 
rigorously disciplined, than that which went on in the old-fashioned 
house of the draper of Snaresby. He and his wife made no acquaint- 
ances in the town. The meeting which they attended was many 
miles distant; but even this was not a matter of regret to them, 
William Marsland going beyond most ‘Friends’ in the strictness of 
his views, and feeling little sympathy with the good-natured farmers 
and tradespeople who formed the little meeting at Hawden.”’ 
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But a very little later on (p. 75) it appears that it was the Crank- 
ton, not the Hawden meeting, which the Marslands attended, and 
that there were some most cultivated and spiritual-minded mem- 
bers of it, with whom Mr. Marsland would certainly have felt the 
deepest sympathy. Again, when Will Marslandis sent to Scranton, 
it is represented as at such a distance from Asham, where his 
uncle and aunt live, that he does not once leave the manufactory 
to go home for three years. And when he returns, it is said 
that he has been travelling “all day.” But at the end of the 
novel, Scranton appears to be so near Asham that Phoebe goes 
over to spend the Sunday, as if it were no distance of magnitude 
atall. These are mere trifles, but they serve to show the readerthat 
Mrs, Macdonell grasps the characters of her story more clearly 
than she grasps the circumstances in which she decides to place 
them,—and is apt to forget what she has decided upon as 
regards the latter. 

Take it all in all, however, Quaker Cousins is a very pleasant 
and very thoughtfully-told tale. It wants force of passion, but 
it has great beauty and pathos. It wants compression, but in 
return the side-sketches are admirable,—nothing could be 
better than the sketch, for instance, of Lady Wrexham and 
her two sisters,—and from beginning to end the drawing is the 
drawing of a refined, a cultivated, and a penetrating mind. 





EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS.* 
Tris is, according to the author, merely the first part of a 
work which, beginning with the history of the first native king, 
Mena, is destined to end with the present reigning Prince of 
Egypt, the “ enlightened ” Khedive Ismael Pasha I. Although 
not the slightest irony is intended, and Dr. Brugsch merely uses 
the adulation which comes naturally from the lips of those 
foreigners’ who have been employed and rewarded by the 
Egyptian ruler, the unprejudiced reader will see not a little 
analogy between the reign of the Khedive and at least some of 
the Pharaohs. Pyramids may not be built, seeing that the 
world has outgrown that form of vanity, nor temples and 
obelisks erected by the enforced labour of subject-races, but the 
hardly-earned property of the people is not the less squandered, 
their misery none the less abject, the luxury, extravagance, and 
oppression of the ruler and his deputies not one whit the less 
unendurable. It may be all very well for Ismael Pasha to adopt 
European improvements, to send out exploring parties into 
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remote districts, to carry on excavations which display to the 
world the ancient grandeur and civilisation of Egypt, and to 
take rank as a magnificent and far-seeing Prince; but a country 
loaded with debt, ground down by oppressive taxation, and a 
starving and neglected people, will hand down his name to 
posterity branded with well-merited disgrace. 

Dr. Brugsch-Bey, however, has undoubtedly accomplished 
great work, even in the two volumes now before us, which treat 
of the history of Egypt from the time of King Mena to that of 
Alexander the Great, and one which differs from all other histories 
in this important respect,—that it is derived exclusively from the 
monuments, the hieroglyphic inscriptions upon which, from long 
study, the author is able to read and interpret with singular 
accuracy. As we read it, the dense curtain which has veiled 
from us the mysteries of so many ages is partially drawn aside, 
and we discern, often with the distinctness of a photograph, the 
occurrences and the manners and customs of a time since which 
decades of centuries have rolled by. Nay, the very speech of 
these ancient people is in many instances preserved for us, and 
we listen as in a dream to kings and ministers, to poets, his. 
torians, and warriors,—nay, even to the poor man pleading that 
justice may done to him against those who smuggled themselves 
into his house, and stole his bread and his beer, and spilt his oj] 
on the coronation-day of King Amenhotep III.,—that is to say, 
in all probability about 1,500 years before Christ. The persons 
and Court of the great Pharaohs are described in much detail, 
as also the State hierarchy and the details of its administration, 
Some of the recorded incidents—such as that of the cheerful 
taxpayers, who gave more than was required of them, and were 
rewarded by being presented with necklaces as honorary decora- 
tions, contrast oddly enough with the ideas of the present day. 

We have also the text of official despatches, and the names 
and works of artists and men of letters. We are enabled 
to comprehend the relations of Egypt to the neighbouring 
nations at particular periods. Dr. Brugsch proves, for instanee, 
very clearly that there was a real conquest of Egypt by Naro- 
math or Nimrod, the son of Sheshank, King of Assyria, and that 
the latter did visit the country, which was turned into an 
Assyrian dependency, as is proved by the great inscription at 
Abydus. He also throws much light upon the influence on 
Egyptian life and language of the Semitic colonists of the 
Delta, and the connection of the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings 
with the Israelite immigration. He shows us, too, what was 
the precise office of Joseph at the Court of Pharaoh, concluding 
definitively against the possibility of this prince being Usurta- 
sen, and claiming to have discovered him in the Hyksos Pharaoh 
(probably King Nub), who reigned in Anaris or Zoan, the 
later Ramses town, and of whom Joseph was “ Adon (or over- 
seer) over the whole land,” an office of so high an importance as 
to have been on another occasion, as we find from the Turin 
monument, bestowed upon Horus or Horemheb, who afterwards 
filled the position of heir of the throne, and finally wore the 
royal crown. 

Dr. Brugsch repudiates in toto, as a dangerous error, the 
idea, which has hitherto found so much favour, of a Pelasgo- 
Italian confederacy of nations in the times of Minepthah L 
and Ramses III. Nor does he believe that Ilium, the Darda- 
nians, Mysians, and Lycians were known to the Egyptians of 
the fourteenth century B.C., holding, with more probability, that 
the peoples corresponding to these names had their abode in 
the highlands about the upper course of the Euphrates. In 
the matter of chronology, also, although he holds that to be a 
matter of minor importance, and one that must await further 
discoveries in order to be determined with any approach to 
correctness, Dr. Brugsch differs very materially both from 
Lepsius and from Bunsen; but as there is so wide a 
chasm as 2079 years between the times fixed by the six 
most celebrated German Egyptologers for the ascent of 
King Mena to the throne,—Boeck assigning B.C. 5702, 
Bunsen B.C. 3623, as the date, and Unger differing from 
the former by somewhat less than a century; while Lowth 
takes B.C. 4157, and Lepsius B.C. 3892, to be the correct period— 
it is not surprising that Dr. Brugsch’s calculations should not 
agree with any of them; and he accordingly, making use of Mr. 
Lieblein’s investigations into the great pedigree of twenty-five 
Court architects, comes to the conclusion that 4455 B.C. is about 
the nearest approximation we can at present make to a correct 
date, thus extending over the vast period of sixty centuries the 
area of his most wonderful and interesting researches. 

It appears that in the old inscriptions Egypt is designated as 
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“the Black Land,” a name clearly derived from the dark colour 
of the soil of its cultivable lands. The neighbouring Arabian 
desert, on the contrary, was called “the Red Land,” and a very 
common form of title for the King is “the Lord of the Black 
Country and of the Red Country.” The Egyptians called them- 
selves simply “ the people of the Black Land,” and this is the only 
appellation for them discoverable in the inscriptions. Egypt, 
however, had other names, one of the older being Tamera, or “the 
country of the inundation,” while others are “the land of the syca- 
more,” “the land of the olive,” “the land of the Holy Eye,” and 
“the land of the sixth day of the moon” (intercalary day). It is 
mentioned in a general way as “the double land,” consisting 
as it did of two great divisions, called on the monuments “ the 
land of the South” and “the land of the North,” and answering 
to the Upper and Lower Egypt of the present day, these 
divisions being then, as now, distinguished by a marked differ- 
ence in the habits, manners, and customs of their populations, 
as well as by the dialects in use there. The country was divided 
into forty-two Nomes or districts, each of which had its own 
capital, which was the residence of the captain or governor, 
whose office was hereditary, passing from the father to the 
eldest grandson on the mother’s side. The capital was the 
central point of the particular worship of the district, which 
had, of course, its special divinity. “The sacred lists of the 
Nomes have handed down to us,” says Dr. Brugsch, “ the 
names of the temple of the chief deity, of the priests and 
priestesses, of the holy trees, and also the name of the town- 
harbour of the holy canal, the cultivated land and the land 
which was only fruitful during the inundation, and much other 
information, in such completeness, that we are in a position, 
from the indications contained in these lists, to form the most 
exact picture of each Egyptian nome in all its details, almost 
without any gaps.” From the bas-reliefs in the sepulchral 
chapels, and their explanatory inscriptions, too, it has been 
possible to gather the most abundant information respecting 
the labours of the field, the rearing of cattle, navigation, and 
other matters,—nay, even, according to the author, to read the 
very character of the ancient Egyptians, whom he declares to 
have been a gay, simple, childlike people, who loved life with all 
their hearts, and gave themselves up to its pleasures. The 
followers of the useful arts were not by any means, it seems, held 
in honour, the lowest office about a great man being preferred 
to the life of an artisan. But then servants and followers 
not only enjoyed ease and luxury during their lives, but after 
death obtained a place in the sepulchres of their masters. Very 
interesting is the account given by Dr. Brugsch of the house- 
hold of the Perao, that is, “of the great house,” the Biblical 
Pharaoh; and in the course of his work he describes to us indi- 
vidually many of these great princes, as, for instance, the three 
Usurtasens, Thutmes I. and Thutmes III., the latter of whom he 
designates “the Alexander the Great of Egypt,” the great Ramses 
Il., and the heretic King Khunaten, or Amenhotep IV., the 
long-lived prince of Thebes, a capital example of the emancipated 
Egyptian ruler who declines to follow priestly guidance. But 
of all the reigns alluded to, the most remarkable is that of the 
ambitious “ woman-king,” Hashop, who, clothing herself in man’s 
attire, arrogated to herself the crown and sceptre belonging of 
right to her younger brother Thutmes, and sought “to be a 
a source of wonder to men, and a secret to the Gods above,” 
by carrying out glorious undertakings, such as expeditions to 
the unknown balsam land of Punt, the Ophir of the Egyptians, 
no doubt, says the author, the coast of the Somauli land in 
sight of Arabia, but separated from it by the sea. The royal 
ambassador, on his arrival, makes a condition that the country 
of Punt should be subjected to the supremacy of the Queen of 
Egypt, and that a tribute should be sent to her of the choicest 
productions of the country, incense being especially demanded. 
And one of the inscriptions records how the tents of the Am. 
bassador and his warriors were pitched on the shore of the great 
sea to receive the Princes of Punt, who came with loaded asses, 
bringing rich treasures in stones, plants, or animals,—dog- 
headed asses, long-tailed monkeys and greyhounds, and what 
is still more singular, thirty-one incense-trees, well packed 
in tubs ready for embarkation, probably the earliest instance 
on record of the transplantation of a tree to a foreign soil. In 
another picture is seen the woman-king receiving all these treas- 
ures, and making thank-offerings to the Gods; and, as Dr. 
Brugsch remarks, we are able to comprehend the extent to 
which Egyptian civilisation had reached, when we find warriors 
taking care to bring home as booty such articles as they were 


’ 





either unacquainted with, or the acquisition of which was 
attended with peculiar difficulty. So early as the days of Mena, 
we find his son and heir, Athothis, writing a book on anatomy, 
for, says the record, “ he was a physician,” and the great medi- 
cal papyrus found at Memphis and other writings attest that 
the Pharaohs of the most distant times made a study of medical 
subjects. The artist was, according to Dr. Brugsch, the most 
honoured man in the empire; in fact, the artists themselves 
reveal this to us, telling of their works and the means of create 
ing them. Thus Martisen, who lived forty-four centuries ago, 
calls himself “a master among those who understand art, and a 
plastic artist,” and describes his mode of making statues in 
every position, bringing forward also as his particular invention 
a method of etching with colours, “ which can neither be injured 
by fire nor washed off by water,” and claims to be able to do 
“masterly works in all sorts of precious stones, from gold and 
silver, to ivory and ebony.” We have indeed abundant proof 
that art had arrived at a high degree of perfection, although we 
are still ignorant of the methods employed to effect much of 
what we now see, as, for instance, what manner of tools were 
used for quarrying the vast blocks of syenite and granite, and 
bringing them to such a wonderful polish, and how they were 
transported, raised into their places, and fitted to a hair’s-breadth 
against each other. Dr. Brugsch is very interesting when he speaks 
of the building of the Pyramids and temples, and we may notice 
in particular his account of a certain picture in a tomb at Abd- 
el-Qurnah, which illustrates in a singular manner the Biblical 
accounts of the oppression of the Israelites in Egypt. In this 
picture are seen the prisoners employed by Thutmes III. in 
building the temple of his father Amon, carrying water in jugs 
from the tank, kneading and cutting up the earth, moulding 
it and making it into bricks, which are placed by others in 
rows to dry, while others are actually building the walls, the: 
overseer (Rois) calling out to the labourers, “The stick is in 
my hand,—be not idle ;” all this, and much more, being found 
upon one of those “eloquent walls” which reveal to us, after 
the lapse of ages, so much of the history of ancient Egypt. 
The picture in the tomb of Khnumhotep, at Beni Hassan, 
which represents a party of travellers with laden asses, &c., 
arriving before the Egyptians, and which may be considered an 
apt illustration of the history of the sons of Jacob, has been often 
noticed ; but Dr. Brugsch remarks that it would be a singular 
error to suppose it to be really connected with that event, for, 
as we have already remarked, he, with much apparent reason, 
connects the history of Joseph with the reign of the Hyksos in 
Lower Egypt, the part of his learned work which treats of that 
matter and of the Phoenician Char being especially worthy of 
study. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a short notice, even to- 
glance at a great number of the subjects of interest which these 
volumes contain ; we can merely express a general opinion con- 
cerning them, and direct attention to some of their leading 
features. We must not, however, pass over the curious fact 
that we learn from inscriptions the very names of the en-_ployés 
who were sent to examine into the state of the Nile at its rising,. 
and to attend to the regulation of the inundation, which was 
done by the admission of the waters into artificial canals, and 
the storage of the superfluous waters in the great basin in the 
Fayoom, the so-called Lake Moeris, the work of King Amenemhat 
IIT., and who actually assert that forty-three centuries before our 
day the greatest height of the river was 8°17 metres above that 
which it has ever reached in our own time. 

‘But what will perhaps have special interest for those who: 
may not previously have met with it is the paper on the exodus 
of the Children of Israel, which was delivered in London in 
1874, to the International Congress of Orientalists, and which 
is appended to the last volume. In this paper, Dr. Brugsch 
sets forth an entirely new reading of that event, not, however, 
in the least degree discordant with the sacred narrative, which 
he accepts with the utmost reverence, but merely the fruit of 
that amended comprehension of Biblical geography which is 
the result of a flood of light poured in upon it from the monu- 
mental records. 





MRS. BURTON’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA, EGYPT, 
AND INDIA.* 
Mrs. Burton has given us another pleasant book. It would, 
by the way, be pleasanter still, if in two volumes,—a hint we 
London and Belfast: William 





* Arabia, Egypt, India. By Isabel Burton. 
Mullan and Son. 1879. 
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would throw out for the next edition. The promise of the in- 
troduction is fulfilled, and the writer, who had very excep- 
tional means at her command for ascertaining the truth about 
things, has set down a good deal not generally known. We 
cannot pretend to give even a brief véswmé of Mrs. Burton’s 
narrative, we shall confine our attention to a few points only, 
and then recommend our readers to pursue the research further 
for themselves, premising that to very few will the whole book 
b2 acceptable ; some will take pleasure in the very lively and 
amusing personal narrative, some in a clever woman’s view 
of the political situation; while others, again, may follow her in 
her devotion to St. Francis Xavier, or be edified by very minute 
geographical details. For our own part, we, on the whole, 
prefer the narrative, which, our readers need hardly be told, is 
that of a high-spirited, fearless, kindly woman, looking with 
clear eyes, and the sympathy which means insight, on 
many scenes that, witnessed from her point of view, seem to 
gather to themselves a new charm. Even poor old Boulogne 
has its halo of tender memories, as the writer records 
one or two brief records of her youth, and introduces us to 
Caroline, Queen of the Poissardes, a friend of her childhood, to 
whom Mrs. Burton had promised, if she ever went to Jerusalem, 
to bring a rosary, and she redeemed her word. A little incident, 
but the clue to a good deal. Mrs. Burton’s journey through 
Western India was purely a pleasure-trip. Her husband in 1875 
found himself with still six months’ more leave, and his wife 
proposed they should spend it in visiting his old quarters in 
India, which she had never seen. Of course, they ran through 
Italy on their way, and equally, of course, Mrs. Burton, who is 
intensely Conservative, gives utterance to political opinions 
which,—well, which the present writer, at all events, is not pre- 
pared to endorse, as, for instance, when she writes,—“ Milan is 
bravely raising a monument to Napoleon III., whilst the popular 
feeling of Young Italy runs strong against the French. The 
main reasons appear to be the abstraction of Nice and the domi- 
neering tone assumed by the late Empire. Moreover, the 
peoples (Kossuth still lives at Turin) do not readily pardon their 
benefactors,’’—(the italics are our own). And here we may ob- 
serve once for all that we differ radically from Mrs. Burton as 
to the way in which “the peoples ” anywhere and everywhere 
should be regarded,—how radically, we need give but one 
quotation to prove. Speaking of Shere Ali, Mrs. Burton 
observes :— 

‘We have nothing to fear from the Afghan chief, most of whose 

subjects would right willingly exchange his barbarous sway for our 
civilised rule. We have nothing to hope from him; he would take, 
Afghan-like, our money with one hand, and stab us with the other. 
Here, if anywhere, is the time and place to assume the tone and 
position of a ‘dominant race.’ We have talked too long and too 
loudly about ‘ our fellow-subjects in India’ and our ‘ Afghan allies ;’ 
let us now change the terms for ‘conquered races’ here, and for 
‘ paid partizans’ there.’ 
In Venice, Mrs. Burton sought out and found some Shake- 
spearean memories, which will be dear to the heart of the New 
Shakspeare Society. From the information she obtained, we 
learn that Othello’s family is not yet extinct, and that the 
original Desdemona had blonde hair, brown eyes, delicate mouth, 
—we refer the still curious reader to page 27 for further details ; 
and passing over her chapter on Trieste, to which we may have 
occasion to refer later on, we follow the travellers at once to 
Port Said, which Mrs. Burton describes as a sort of Egyptian 
Wapping. She had with her during her trip a German maid, 
who was well acquainted with her mistress’s horror of cruelty 
to animals ; the girl was in an Eastern place for the first time, 
and “ came upon aman filling a goat-skin with water; she saw a 
pipe, and the skin distending with a sound. She had,” says 
Mrs. Burton, “ often heard me say how cruel the Easterns are to 
animals, and knowing my weakness on that point, she ran after 
me in a state of great excitement, and pulled my arm, saying, 
“Oh! Euer gnaden ! the black man is filling the poor sow with 
gas,—do come and stop him!’ ” 

The navigation of the Suez Canal is not yet among the 
<ommon-places of history. The gigantic undertaking is still a 
legitimate subject for wonder and admiration, and Mrs. Burton 
has described their passage, with her delight at once more 
“smelling the desert air,” most graphically. The voyage from 
Jeddah to Aden was made in a vessel carrying pilgrims. They had 
800 on board,—Hindis, Arabs from Bokhara, Kokand, Kashgaris, 
‘Turcomans, Bengalis, Persians,and every sect of Mohammedans. 
The scene beggars description ; 800 human beings packed like 
sardines, and dying not of disease; but,—nay, why torture the 
imagination with misery such as this, unless, like the one who 








describes it, it were possible to relieve it as she did? « From 
light to dark,” Mrs. Burton writes, “she was staggering about 
the rolling ship with food, and medicine, and sherbet for the 
poor, miserable creatures, who feared to take the offered help.” 
The innate cruelty of the “ mild Bengali” comes out terribly, 
“Once they bid fair to die, their dearest leave them lying in the 
fierce blaze of the sun, or in the night wind and damp, and give 
them neither to eat nor to drink.” “Kalas,” they say, “it is 
finished ;” it is not worth while, it is wasted. 

But Bombay was reached at last. Little did the Portn. 
guese imagine, when they threw the coveted “ sickly salt 
marsh” into the dowry of Catharine of Braganza, what 
English industry and English law were to accomplish. Ip 
1667, writes Mrs. Burton, the place was occupied by a poverty. 
stricken, barbarous population; there was no corn, no cattle; 
the water was horrible; it was filled with malignant ver. 
min and reptiles ; the air was ‘foul and corrupt; wounds never 
healed, and cholera was the worst of some twenty prevalent diseases, 
Charles II. sold it to the East India Company for an annual 
rent of £10 in- gold; but John Company knew quite well the 
value of the purchase. A fort and castle were soon well garri- 
soned, ‘‘ the inhabitants exempted from five years’ taxes, religious 
liberty and freedom of foreign trade were established, national 
industry fostered, a harbour with docks built, waste land given 
to the settlers, all kinds of manufactures, native and other- 
wise, encouraged.” We all know the result,—how, as Mrs, 
Burton tersely puts it, “ when the world saw that the English 
knew what to do with Bombay, everybody wanted it;” and the 
series of vicissitudes the old town went through, till the hour 
when the genius of Clive “ converted an association of traders 
into the rulers of a large and magnificent empire.” Amongst 
modern schemes for the improvement of the town, Mrs. Burton 
mentions the millions that are thrown away in “reclaiming sea ;” 
but the sentence which follows shows us clearly that, however 
much the money may have been wasted as regards the original 
object for which it was expended, it has been followed bya 
result which has more than justified the outlay. Heaps of land 
may be still “ lying waste,” and forty acres reclaimed from the 
sea be granted for dock purposes alone; but “ one good result 
is that the exhalations from the mud have ceased, and cholera, 
which was seldom absent from the sailors, is now rare.” 
Further on, we have a brilliant description of the Bhendi 
Bazaar, the quarter of Bombay in which, for the first time, 
Mrs. Burton realised that she was in India, saw the motley 
crowd—Hindu, Parsee, Portuguese, Chinese, every race, caste, 
and family between Cathay and Peru, Morocco and Pekin, 
Moscow and the Malay peninsula—and tries vainly to conjure 
up before the ordinary English imagination the blending of 
Eastern colours and Eastern architecture and Eastern customs, 
and breaks off abruptly to tell a capital story, which we cannot 
resist quoting :— 

“Tt would be a capital question (in an arrogant voice) from an 
ignorant examiner to a timid boy going up for competitive examina- 
tion: ‘Describe the architecture of the Bhendi Bazar in Bombay.’ 
Timid boy: ‘I don’t know, sir.’ (Plucked.) Sharp boy’s hand up: 
‘Please, sir, I don’t know, and you don’t know, and nobody knows.’ 
(Passes, first class.) A thing quite as ridiculous did happen. An 
arrogant and ignorant examiner asked a timid, humble boy, who was 
very anxious to pass for his mother’s sake, to obtain some appoint- 
ment, ‘ How far is it from the city of San Paulo in Brazil to the 
tropical line of Capricorn?’ The boy, radiant, answered, ‘ Between 
four and five miles, sir.’ ‘Go down, sir; you're plucked ; it’s twenty 
miles.’ The boy grew red and white, and turned despairingly to go. 
Suddenly he remembered his mother, turned round, and said nervously, 
‘ Please, sir, of course you ought to know better than 1; but,—I lived 
there five years, sir, and I had to walk it twice a week to go home 
from school to mother’s house from Saturday to Monday ?’ Chorus 
of laughter at the examiner, and the poor boy passed.” 

We wish we had space to comment on the impression made 
upon the mind of Count d’Alviella, when, instead of the parody 
of London or of Liverpool, which he had expected, he found 
himself amidst the very splendours of the Arabian Nights; but 
we must curtail our subject. Those who will, can follow our 
traveller’s wanderings for themselves, may visit with her the 
caves of Elephanta or the wild forest of palm-trees, or lingering 
among the native population may see the shady as well as the 
sunny side of life, and understand something of that universal 
mendicancy so wearying to English ears, concerning which Mrs. 
Burton quotes lines which may be new to some of our readers :— 
“ What is the black man saying, 
Brother, the whole day long ? 
Methinks I hear him praying 


Ever the self-same song : 
*Sa’b meri bakshish do !’ 
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Brother, they are not praying, 
They are not doing so; 
The only thing they are saying 
Is, ‘ Sa’b meri bakshish do !’ 
(Gi’e me a ’alfpenny, do?) ” 

But Bombay and its life formed but one item in the trip; 
Hyderabad and Golconda had to be visited, the latter only to 
be seen from the outside, since past its walls no Christian 
has ever been allowed; but here Mrs. Burton found herself at 
the birth-place of the Kohinoor, concerning which she has 
already a written a good deal, and in whose malignant influence 
she is a devout believer. It is in the Fast, she says, “an 
accursed stone,” and deliberately reaffirming in 1879 all that 
she wrote concerning it in 1875, she clearly still believes in its 
being a messenger of doom. The East India Company 
broke up shortly after “the accursed thing” entered their 
hands! The Duke of Wellington died (surely hardly prema- 
tarely) three months after he had given the first turn to its cut- 
ting,—in fact, Prince Albert’s death, and we know not what 
other host of misfortunes, are associated with it; wherefore 
Mrs. Burton suggests it should be sold for less than its worth 
to Russia! our ill-luck be passed over to our bugbear, and “ the 
money used to send our future King out to India as an Emperor 
should go.” Three times we read the half-dozen pages in which 
the terrors of the stone are described, before we could be sure 
Mrs. Burton was not writing ironically, but since clearly she is 
not, we simply refrain from comment, and are more concerned 
with the paper in which attention is urged to the fact that 
diamond-digging in India has been prematurely abandoned. 
Hyderabad, says Mrs. Burton, is not a rich country, and the 
trade is well-nigh nil; but it has coal, that wants only a 
market, and if to the “ black diamond” it can add the white 
diamond, its future prospects are not to be despised. That it 
can do this, Captain Burton clearly considers there is sufficient 
evidence to prove; but his attention is probably just now entirely 
concentrated upon the prospects of the gold cities of Midian, 
the region he has found rich in gold and silver, turquoise, 
agate, lead, and pearls. He found that the ancients had only 
worked these mines of wealth about forty feet down, whereas, 
with our appliances, remarks Mrs. Burton, we may go down 
twelve hundred feet. 

It would be impossible to close any notice of this book with- 
out some allusion to the efforts the writer has made in every 
place where she has been stationed in the cause of humanity. 
Resolved, as she tells us in one place, never to pass by unaided 
a cry of distress from man or brute, she has achieved marvels in 
Trieste, in Syria, in India, in inducing greater kindliness and 
consideration for the animal creation. If some things about 
which she dogmatises, seem to us to savour of superstition, 
rather than faith or duty, she has at least been faithful to 
the prayer of her youth, learnt in those early convent days to 
which, in the beginning of her narrative, she has alluded with 
such amusing naiveté,—‘O mon Dieu! que je sois utile a 
quelqu’un aujourd’hui!” 





A NEW-ENGLAND GIRONDIN.* 
Tue subject of this biography is one of those numerous Hurs of 
political life who, at a stirring period, aid in holding up the 
hands of Moses, but who are forgotten when the burden and 
heat of the day are over, and to whom there does not come, as to 
the more fortunate and more energetic Joshuas, an oppor- 
tunity of earning a second and more brilliant reputation by 
conquering a Promised Land. Only very careful readers of the 
early history of the United States know anything more of George 
Cabot, of Massachusetts, than that he was the President of the 
much-maligned Hartford Convention which, in 1814, was 
charged with seeking to dissolve the Union; and that John 
Adams suspected him of a “close-buttoned ambition,”—of 
seeking, in fact, to become President of a New-England Con- 
federacy. He is not associated with Washington, as were 
Hamilton, and Jefferson, and Lee, in the work of securing the in- 
dependence and establishing the Constitution of the United States. 
He was no party to the high-handed diplomacy of Adams, or to 
the tortuous intrigues of Jefferson. Yet, as we learn from this 
excellent and well-written biography by his great-grandson— 
marred, however, like most American biographies, by a redund- 
ance of correspondence—George Cabot was not uninfluential as a 
quiet adviser, even in the daysof Washington. He was sufficiently 
intimate with him to advise the getting rid of the hare-brained 





* Life and Letters of George Cabot. By Hevry Cabot Lodge. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Co. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 








Jacobin Genet, who had been sent to the United States as 
French Ambassador, and to recommend for responsible posts 
abroad men such as Thomas Kirkpatrick, the grandfather of the 
Empress Eugenie, whom he had come across in the course of his 
commercial transactions. Washington, too, it is plain, highly 
esteemed the judgment of Cabot, for we find him consulting his 
supporter as to the best means of dealing with the son of his 
old friend and comrade-in-arms, Lafayette, who had come to 
America at a time when it was most important to maintain 
friendly relations with Great Britain. After Washington re- 
tired into private life, Cabot might, under Adams, have obtained 
office. He was offered the Secretaryship of the Navy, but 
yielding to a constitutional indolence, which we agree with 
his biographer in thinking he allowed to dominate him 
far too-much, he declined it. This was a great, perhaps 
a fatal, mistake for the Federalist Party. Cabot’s mellow 
sense might have allayed the suspicions of Adams, calmed 
the temper of Hamilton, and taken the edge off the fierce 
hatred of Pickering, and so prevented the Party from 
breaking up, and the country from drifting under Jefferson and 
Madison into the miserable second war with England. As it 
was, he exerted a considerable influence, through private 
letters and contributions to the Press on contemporary 
politicians, and the public generally, although neither he | 
nor any of the Federalists knew how to manage the 
press like Jefferson. The fact that within nine years 
of his death, he was put forward as President of the Hartford 
Convention, many of the promoters of which undoubtedly 
aimed at the dissolution of the Union, showed that his character 
for moderation was considered such as to give an appearance of 
legality to what was long considered an unconstitutional 
movement. 

The private life of George Cabot is interesting simply as 
helping us to understand his public position. He belonged to 
the old New-England stock, and to the family to which belonged 
the two naval adventurers of his name. He inherited a love 
for the sea, and was a sea-captain before he became a ship- 
owner and merchant. Although he devoted his time mainly 
to business, he preserved and extended a careful early culture; 
his favourite authors were Swift and Fielding, and some of his 
letters show a quiet vein of humour. Half a Puritan by birth, 
he was to the last a Puritan in life, although his theology de- 
veloped into a mild Unitarianism. Altogether he was probably 
the most Liberal in all respects of Washington’s personal body- 
guard of New-England politicians known—for what reason Mr. 
Lodge dces not very clearly explain—as the “ Essex Junto.” 
His first important act as a Senator was to speak against Sabba- 
tarianism. Although he disapproved of Adams's imprudences 
as President, and knew of the suspicions entertained of himself, 
he disapproved still more of the rebellion of Hamilton and 
Pickering against their chief, and asked all his friends to unite 
against Jefferson. Even in the Jefferson régime he was not a 
factious opponent of the policy he disliked, and was too judicious 
to rush into a war of pamphlets. In truth, George Cabot 
was what George Washington would have been, had he 
lived long enough for Jefferson to become formidable 
to him, a New England Girondin. Washington dreaded 
and detested the Jacobin Clubs which Genet brought with 
him from France. Cabot dreaded and detested what he called 
“the cursed foul contagion of French principles,” because in 
the reign of Jefferson, with his love of France, these principles 
threatened to become all-powerful. He was no monarchist, he 
was not, like Adams, in favour of making the Senate something 
very like the English House of Peers. But Mr. Lowe himself 
was not more afraid of democracy. Hence his urging from first 
to last, and even in spite of the Chesapeake affair, friendship 
with England rather than with France. Hence his impatience 
with English politicians of the type of Fox, whom he styles 
“a seditious demagogue.” Hence, above all, his abandonment at 
the time of the Hartford Convention of what seemed to be the 
central point of the creed of “ Federalism,” and his emphatic 
advocacy of State-rights. The position of the American 
Girondins, as Cabot and his friends may, after all these years, 
be styled, is fairly, if somewhat too eloquently, described by 
Mr. Lodge :— 

“In New England, Federalism had always found its chief support ; 
and there alone, after the downfall of the party, did it retain any real 
vitality. This was due, of course, partly to the stubborn and unyield- 
ing character of the New England people, but chiefly to the circum- 


stances of their daily lives, to their education, their occupations, and 
their traditions. The population of New England was of the purest 
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English stock, unmixed with any foreign element. Dependent wholly 
on their own exertions, the New Englanders were not burdened with 
the curse of slavery. Settled in towns, and not scattered over a wide 
extent of territory, their interests and habits were homogeneous and 
of long standing. The average standard of wealth and education was 
remarkably high; and they were, moreover, essentially a trading and 
commercial community. Their social fabric was perfectly crystallised 
and firm, and their moneyed interests were large, extended, and sensi- 
tive. They were naturally, therefore, the friends of order, stability, 
and strength in the Government, and of political Conservatism. To 
the party which represented these principles, they were sure to give 
an obstinate and unyielding adherence. All these opinions had been 
invigorated and confirmed in the minds of the Federalist leaders, by 
the spectacle presented to them in Europe. Beholding, as we now 
do, the excesses and results of the French Revolution through the 
long vista of eighty years, we cannot easily appreciate the almost 
wild alarm with which its principles were regarded at the time by 
the majority of intelligent men in New England. It is a simple 
matter for us to estimate the dangers, meaning, and importance of 
that awful convulsion. Secure in our established national wealth 
and strength, brought up from our cradles to believe in the Monroe 
doctrine as the only possible foreign policy for the United States, we 
smile readily at what seem to us the almost mad fears excited by the 
French among the New England Federalists. But, if we can fora 
moment perform that most difficult of all feats—carry ourselves back 
in imagination, and stand in the places of our ancestors—we shall no 
longer look upon their apprehensions as ill-founded. They had a 
commerce of enormous value and great extent, scattered over the 
face of the globe, and at the mercy of the European nations. They 
had but just freed themselves from England, their nation was still in 
infancy, and its very existence seemed to depend upon the actions of 
Europe. Foreign politics had a vital importance then, of which we 
can now have no conception. And what was the lesson, what the 
spectacle, that these same foreign politics presented? They had 
seen one of the great nations of the world torn to pieces by the 
frenzies of a Parisian mob. They had beheld universal license, 
atheism, communism, preached by the ephemeral leaders whom 
these mobs had set up. They had seen everything which they con- 
sidered dear and valuable in life trampled in the dust by the French 
rulers, and this destruction exultingly proclaimed. This was not all. 
Possibly their fears would not have been justified by this alone ; but 
when they saw the pillage, carnage, and riot of mobs converted into 
sacred principles, and a crusade in their behalf inaugurated and sup- 
ported by a whole nation, they shrank from the promoters of such 
deeds with undisguised horror, The Federalists were the champions 
of ‘not rash equality, but equal rights.’ 
+...» ' They wished men to be free. 
As much from mobs as kinogs,—from you as me.’ 


The liberty for which they had fought the Revolution, and founded 
the government, was the sober, intelligent, fearless liberty of our 
English ancestors. But they hated the licentious despotism of a 
French rabble, even when dressed out in the deceitful mask of 
‘liberty, equality, fraternity.’ Under the influence of these specious 
names, they had seen the nations of Europe become, in turn, the 
allies, the dupes, and the victims of French Republicanism. They 
had no wish to follow in the same path. Let it not be supposed that 
these men dreaded the arms of France. They longed to meet her in 
battle, and prove their native supremacy to any thing of Gallic origin. 
What they did fear was the subtle infusion of the poison of French 
principles with all its baneful concomitants, and concluding, at last, in 
abject dependence on the ‘great republic. We may call such feelings 
and beliefs madness or folly now; but, when we do so, we should re- 
call the great men of other lands, who shared in the opinions of the 
New England Federalists. Edmund Burke was neither knave nor 
fool, nor the sycophantic Tory which Democrats delighted to paint; 
yet what Federalist ever equalled or even approached Burke in savage 
and unmeasured denunciation of France and the French Revolution ? 
William Pitt was neither a coward nor a driveller; but he regarded 
the principles of the French Revolution with unmixed horror, and, in 
obedience to a public sentiment which he could not resist, waged a 
long and doubtful war against them. George Canning was neither 
dull nor timid; yet he founded the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ to arrest the 
spread of French doctrines, and to their suppression devoted all his 
ability. The list might be indefinitely lengthened, but to no good 
purpose. French principles, as then preached and practised, were 
regarded with deadly aversion by a large majority of able men 
everywhere; and the New Ergland Federalists, whether rightly or 
wrongly it boots not now to inquire, formed no exception to the rule. 
Actuated by such feelings, it becomes easy to comprehend their 
bitter political hostility to those who not only brought French prin- 
ciples into vogue, but strove, and with some measure of success, to 
found a party upon them. Chief among the apostles of the new belief 
was Thomas Jefferson. He had opposed the Constitution, and de- 
nounced it as too energetic; he had raised the hollow, canting cry of 
‘monarchists;’ he had defended Shays’s rebellion as honourable and 
patriotic; he wished ‘the tree of liberty to be watered with the blood 
of patriots every twenty years ;’ he desired a rebellion to occur, with 
regularity, at the same epochs; he had been the advocate of repudia- 
tion, and the consistent enemy of the army, the navy, and the 
treasury; he favoured rotation in office; he was a foe to strict 
neutrality, and an ally of France; and now, under what circumstances 
it mattered not, he was chosen President of the United States. Per- 
haps he intended to carry out no one of his views, but he avowed the 
contrary. Nor is it necessary to say that these were the real views 
of Jefferson; but they were his declared opinions, and in this char- 
acter had he chosen to appear. Can we therefore blame the Federalists 
for regarding him as the enemy of all respectable government, and 
his accession to power as the precursor of a revolution destined 
ultimately to reduce the United States to the condition of France ?”’ 


As a contribution to the history of the United States, this 








a, 
must be considered a valuable, if here and there a somewhat 
one-sided, work. The sketch given of Jefferson is vigorous 
although the colours are somewhat dark; and an admir. 
able account is given of the War party, which precipi- 
tated the second struggle with England, and to which oy 
own “Jingoes” bear a striking resemblance. Mr. Cabot 
was a shrewd observer in all respects, and some of his remarks 
in his letters on British trade and finance have a prophetic in. 
terest. Mr. Lodge’s chapter on the Hartford Convention jg 
the most ambitious in the book. It is a well-sustained piece 
of special pleading against the attacks of John Quincy Adams, 
although it fails to give due prominence to the crotchets to which 
the Convention would have given place in the constitution of 
the amendments. The following, however, is worth quoting, ag 
stating succinctly the truly good work done by this too little 
known Convention and by the Federalists :— 

“No persons hailed peace with such joy as the Federalists, and at 
its arrival all their bitter opposition faded away. They disappeared 
as a party from our history, and the Hartford Convention marks the 
last point in their career. They disappeared because they no longer 
had a reason for existence. The war-party adopted all the doctrineg 
for which the Federalists had striven, and which became the princi. 
ples of our government. This new school of Federalist-Democratg 
supported and maintained the army, the navy, the funds, the national 
bank, the protective policy, the liberal construction of the Constitu. 
tion, every thing in short which Hamilton cherished and Jefferson 
loathed. The Federalists had no longer an excuse for living asa 
political party, and they were soon merged in the ranks of their old 
opponents and new allies. But, while the party perished, the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded survived, and we have to-day a 
Democratic government managed on Federalist principles. Jefferson 
governs by the rules and maxims of Hamilton. The Hartford Con- 
vention, marking as it does the extinction of one of the great 
original parties, stands at the threshold of a new era, and gains in 
this way a dramatic interest and significance. I do not propose to 
enter into either a defence or a eulogy of the last of the Federalistg 
who gathered at Hartford in 1814. They require neither at my 
hands. I have sought to trace their policy, unveil their motives, and 
reveal their true objects. If I have done this, I am satisfied. An 
expésition of their history and all their papers, public and private, are 
before the world; and on these posterity and future historians will 
pass judgment. But this I will say, that I honour and respect those 
Federalists who, believing as they did, shrank not from what they 
considered their duty to their State, to their party, and to themselves, 
The men of the Hartford Convention strove honestly to do their duty 
as seemed best in their eyes, and they need not fear the verdict of 
posterity. With the incidents of an awful civil war still fresh in our 
memories, we naturally turn from aught that savours of the separatist 
spirit, and State rights have long been esteemed words of evil omen, 
But let us not therefore forget that State rights are the great safe. 
guards of our liberties. Let us remember, when we judge the Hart- 
ford Convention, that resistance to oppression has been the peculiar 
glory of the English race. Let us recall the history of Massachusetts. 
Her stubborn spirit, though slow to anger, has never failed in the 
hour of trial. Who would wish it extinguished because it has not 
always been directed with perfect wisdom, and who would wish to 
believe that it is less vigorous to resist wrong now than at any period 
of her history ? But a fewshort years ago, our greatest poet said, on 
the occasion of another war, which New England believed to be 
wicked and unjustifiable :— 

‘Ef I’d my way, I hed ruther 
We should go to work and part,— 
They take one way, we tuke t’other : 
Guess it wouldn’t break my heart. 
Man hed ought to put asunder 
Them that God has noways jined ; 
An’ I shouldn’t gretly wonder 
Ef there’s thousands o’ my mind.’ 
The old spirit breathes in these lines. And it is well that it should 
not die among us; for, while it is our duty to crush sectionalism in 
every form, it is no less our duty to guard the great Anglo-Saxon 
principle of local self-government.”’ 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Two Voyages of the ‘ Pandora,’ in 1875 and 1876. By Sir Allan 
Young, R.N.R. (Stanford.)—Sir Allan Young made his first voyage in 
the ‘Pandora’ with the hope of getting through the North-West 
Passage to the Pacific, and also of collecting possible relics of the 
‘Erebus’ and the ‘Terror’ from King William’s Island. This hope 
was baffled, and the only practical result of the expedition—if re- 
sults are to be measured in this way—were the bringing-home of 
news of the expedition of the ‘Alert’ and the ‘Discovery.’ The 
object of the second expedition was similar, and the result much the 
same. The ‘Pandora’ rendered service to the Arctic Expedition, 
but was not able to accomplish much for herself. No one, however, 
who reads the journal which Sir Allan Young has published in this 
handsome volume will think that these valiant efforts were wasted. 
The history of Arctic navigation—which may be useless, indeed, 
but only useless in the same sense in which much of the highest 
science is useless—has been sensibly enriched by this record of gallant 
and skilful seamanship. Nothing of the kind could be more interest- 
ing than the account of the prolonged struggle for life with the sea 
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in Melville Bay, to mention one of several graphic narratives. Among 
other interesting matter, we may notice the account of an Esquimaux 
family, the very perfection of simple politeness, which seems to have 
cultivated “ sweetness and light,” with no inconsiderable success, in 
the very high latitude of 77° 12’ There are two excellent maps, 
illustrating the Polar regions and the achievements of Arctic navi- 


gators. 
Modern Science Unlocking the Bible. (Longmans.)—We hope the 
author of this strange book understands himself,—we, at least, do not 
understand him. He does not unlock anything for us, and his title 
quite baffles us. We gather that he is an admirer of the late Mr. 
Stuart Mill, but we very much doubt how far Mr. Mill, were he to 
come to life, would be able to trace any of his thought or influence in 
the book which is dedicated to his memory. Sometimes an introduc- 
tion throws light on an author’s meaning and purpose, but in this in- 
stance all we can gather from the introduction is, that the author, 
with a good deal of apparently unnecessary verbiage, aims at 
nniting two systems of truth,—the truth of nature and the 
truth of revelation. The beok is meant, it appears, to be a reply 
to the Duke of Somerset’s ingenious work on “Christian Theology 
and Modern Scepticism,’ and we only hope that readers will 
find its pages as “simple’’ as the author professes them to be. On 
the whole, we gather that he holds very decidedly that Christianity 
will only be established as “the permanent religion of man ’’ when its 
professors live thoroughly according to its high and noble standard, 
and that the weakness of the Reformation was that though it gave us 
“an open Bible,’ it practically tanght men to believe that “ revela- 
tion had ceased.”” There is nothing very new abont this, and if the 
author flatters himself that he has put it in a new light, we can only 
say that, to our minds, he has surrounded it with darkness. There is, 
no doubt, something new in the idea that “all insane persons have 
before them a very splendid future,’’ and it may be so, but our author 
ought to give us some very solid and distinct reasons for so consoling 
a notion. Mr. Mill, we fear, would at least have suspended his 
judgment on the point. 
Foreign Classics for English Readers.—Moliére. By Mrs. Oliphant 
and F. Tarver, M.A. (Blackwoods.)—What a pity, we think, first, 
that any should be only “ English’’ readers!—so true is the remark 
made in the introduction to this volume, that “the rapid grace of 
Moliére’s dialogue it is scarcely possible to reproduce.” Happily, 
where real genius is concerned, some of its qualities will always per- 
meate even much ruder attempts at translation than those which 
have lately presented Molitre to English eyes; but a great deal, and 
in the case of sparkling, graceful comedy or sharp and brilliant satire, 
that part the most characteristic, is sure to be lost, and those who 
have enjoyed the original know the loss to be great. But supposing 
that many persons must forego the greater benefit, we can scarcely 
over-estimate their obligations to those who can put before them 
in so small a space the result of careful study, not only of the works, 
but of the life of the great French dramatist. If they would 
become acquainted with his life, from his escape, on attain- 
ing his majority, alike from his law-studies and the bourgeois 
name of Poquelin, to that still happier escape from the life then 
entered on, when he died in the arms of the good nuns who had never 
ceased to believe in their friend’s piety,—here it is all told, and told 
so as to introduce the reader in some magical way into that most 
extraordinary world of Paris under the “ Grand Monarque,” himself, 
the centre to which all eyes, not least those of Molitre, were directed, 
and himself so embodying the greatness of appearance and manner 
with littleness of purpose and achievement which characterised it. 
This, of course, applies to the Court circle, not to that wider world 
which was then graced, as we are told on p. 41, by the wisdom of 
Bossuet, Pascal, La Fontaine, and Racine. The summaries of the 
plays and the manner of grouping them cannot fail, we think, to give 
to a reader, previously unacquainted with the subject, a very true, 
and as far as possible, a lively idea of them; and the scarceness of 
the actual pieces of translation adds to their value. We cannot share 
the editor’s extreme objection to the “Critique de I’Ecole des Fem- 
mes,” which contains some fine passages, and seems to us throughout to 
be so well sustained as to be interesting even now, when its author no 
longer needs even his own weapons of defence. The “Impromptu de 
Versailles ’’ we agree in thinking “disagreeable.” We also feel how 
very just are the remarks on p. 73 as to the degradation imposed 
on an intelligence like Moliére’s by his slavish adulation of the King. 
Of course, it is even more difficult for us now to judge of the effect of 
the atmosphere of the time, than it is of that in which the literary 
men of Queen Elizabeth’s day performed similar slavish wonders. In 
Molitre’s case, too, the doctrine, now so much insisted on, of hereditary 
tendency comes in as an excuse, and we feel that the descendant of 
many “Tapissiers du Roi,” and himself holding the office, which 
included making the King’s bed, as well as decorating it, may have 
been less able than another to shake himself free. The King appears 
> have been his faithful friend, even when obliged to suppress 
Tartuffe’’ for a time, and we will venture to hope that the apprecia- 


to the man beyond his age, rather than to the one who flattered like 
others in it. The remarks on the almost tragic element in the later 
plays, putting them in fine contrast with the interludes of dancing 
and absurdity with which they are inte mast interest 
thoughtful readers; and we feel sure the fellow-workers in this little 
volume will feel well rewarded if it should prove, as we hope it. may, 
an incentive to a wider study of their subject. 

The History of Afghanistan. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 
(W. H. Allen.)—It is not Colonel Malleson’s fault that his subject has 
so little attraction for the reader. Not even the interest that is now 
roused by the Afghan war can invest the dreary records of this 
history with any sort of charm. A dismal catalogue of intrigues, 
assassinations, and massacres, horrible even beyond the average of 
Oriental histories, will fatigue any ordinary patience. Colonel 
Malleson does the best he can for his subject. After a preliminary 
chapter of description, which will well repay perusal, he proceeds with 
his history, which goes back to the tenth century, He follows its 
turbulent course down to the present time. British connection with 
Afghanistan commenced not much less than a century ago. For 
more than forty years it has had, some intervals excepted, an interest 
and importance which it would not be easy to exaggerate. Colonel 
Malleson has strong opinions about our policy, which, of courses 
he has had grounds for forming, but he does not strengthen 
his case by such an ill-advised expression as “ the rancorous jealousy 
of Mr. Gladstone.”’ The Causes of the Afghan War, being a Selec- 
tion of the Papers laid before Parliament, with a connecting Narra- 
tive and Comment (Chatto and Windus), is a work whose title suffi- 
ciently explains its scope and object. The writer’s view is adverse 
to the course pursued by the Government and Lord Lytton:—‘ We 
assert that the policy is a new one, begun, in the year 1875, with 
suddenness and secrecy, and without proper advice. We think that 
the more these papers are intelligently studied, the more clearly will 
the above conclusion be brought out. And we conceive it to be the 
duty of every lover of his country to do what in him lies to save it 
from the consequences of injustice and rashness, and to insist upon it 
that we shall not follow the example of ruinous territorial aggrandise- 
ment which the Russians have set us.’ In Afghanistan and the 
Afghans, by C. W. Bellew, C.S.I. (Sampson Low and Co.), which 
is described as a “ Brief Review of the History of the Country and 
Account of its People, with a Short Reference to the Present Crisis 
and War with the Amir Sher Ali Khan,’’ the writer takes a view 
favourable to the policy of the Government. We suppose that when 
Mr. Bellew wrote his preface, the story of the British having been 
“threatened with violence, and unceremoniously repelled,” had not 
yet been exploded. Afghanistan and the Central-Asian Question» 
by F. H. Fisher (James Clarke and Co.), was written “previous to 
the recent publication of the Official Correspondence on Afghan 
affairs.’’ We notice that this book, though apparently published 
before the last noticed, gives the true account of Major Cavagnari’s in- 
terview with Faiz Muhammad. “ He [Major Cavagnari }, thanking Faiz 
Muhammad for the courteous and friendly spirit which he had shown, 
and hoped that they might meet under more agreeable circumstances, 
shook hands with him, and departed.’’ 

Evolution, the Stone Book, and the Mosaic Record of Creation. By 
Thomas Cooper. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Cooper, who for 
many years has laboured to win over men, especially the working- 
class, to the side of Christian belief, always writes with a hearty en- 
thusiasm and genuine conviction which it is impossible not to respect. 
Occasionally, perhaps, he is a little too rash and dogmatic, and too 
fond of turning into ridicule speculations with which he has no sym- 
pathy. The theories of Darwin and Haeckel he regards as so much con- 
temptible drivelling, and he finds the true philosophy of creation in the 
grand old Mosaic record, which, in his view, was made up of brief in- 
dependent documents, composed by the early Patriarchs, Adam him- 
self contributing the first and earliest, which he derived from a series 
of visions, and not, as according to Milton, from the instructions of 
“the affable Archangel.’’ Generally speaking, Mr. Cooper has 
reverence for every word of Milton, though, 
he ventures to differ from him. He very 
properly explains the origin of the queer word “ firmament,” 
which was a_ singularly unlucky blunder, due to ignorance 
of astronomy, and for which we ought to read “expanse.” The 
“great whales” ought to have been rendered “ reptiles,’’ by which 
are no doubt meant the huge and long extinct saurians, and thus the 
record is in exact agreement with scientific discoveries. Mr. Cooper 
thinks very little of the flint implements as a proof of man’s remote 
antiquity, and inclines to the view that an ordinary stone-breaker 
produces as perfect flakes as those referred confidently by geologists 
to haman workmanship. In fact, he quite scoffs at all the ingenious 
theories of late years, and wants to know how there can have been 
any evolution of man, when we think of the old Greeks, who, both 
pliysically and morally, were such a much finer race than ourselves. 
Our true wisdom (here we are in hearty sympathy with him) is to 
fall buck, as the Bible does, on the idea of creation by a Supreme 
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Our New Protectorate. By J.C. McCoan. 2vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Our new Protectorate is, of course, Turkey in Asia, 
which Mr. McCoan describes with a great deal of personal know- 
ledge. The writer has, however, fallen under the charm which 
often seems to overpower those who have lived long amidst a 
Mahommedan population. The fact seems to be that, to a male ob- 
server, the evils of the social system of Mahommedanism are mostly 
hidden, while the good is manifest. Women who have been able to 
see something of harem life, have not been so favourably impressed 
with it as is Mr. McCoan. On the whole, however, he gives us the 
impression of being an accurate and careful observer. He allows 
his readers to be under no delusion whatever about the real nature of 
Turkish rule, and the probability of reform while power is retained 
in the hands which hold it now. He administers a salutary caution 
to capitalists who may be disposed (for who can gauge the folly of 
mankind, especially of mankind that has money to invest?) to 
make loans for Turkish public works. There is a vast field for the 
employment of money and energy, but both, under the present 
Administration, would be infallibly wasted. He proposes, however, a 
public loan to enable the Porte to carry out administrative reforms ; 
but then there are to be Commissioners, “ to apply every pound to its 
proper yse’’ (what would the Pashas care for such a loan as that ? 
They want money for white slaves and jewels, not for reforms) ; and 
we might protect ourselves from loss by the Cyprus tribute. The 
most interesting part of these two volumes is the author’s account 
of his military adventures in Mesopotamia, where he fell in with a 
Pasha who was in command of a corps d’armée, and assisted him by 
taking charge of the artillery, not without success, considering that 
he was absolutely without any knowledge of gunnery. All this narra- 
tive is exceedingly entertaining. The account of Cyprus is interest- 
ing. Neglect has injured the climate in a way which will not be 
speedily repaired :—“ The disappearance of trees has in turn seriously 
affected the hydrological, and with that the sanitary, condition of the 
island. What were formerly rivers, that regularly drained whole 
districts throughout the year, are now mere winter torrents, dry in 
summer, but leaving stagnant marshes along their course, which 
spread fever far and wide.” Here, again, is some emphatic testi- 
mony on another disputed point :—‘“ All the harbours of the island are 
bad. Larnaca and Limasol are mere open roadsteads ; and Fama- 
gousta, the chief port under the Venetians, is only an artificial haven, 
on an open, sandy coast.’’ 

Up the River, from Westminster to Oxford. With 140 Illustrations, 
and a Map. (Waterlow and Sons.)—This is a good guide-hook, 
though it might well have been put into a more convenient form. 
The account of scenery and localities is good, and here the tourist 
will find the volume really useful. The angling information does not 
seem to us so valuable. There is a list of fishing stations and fisher- 
men, but we observe that the name of the best fisherman at Henley- 
on-Thames is not given. Indeed, when the preface says, “we have 
pointed out the ‘ deeps,’ ‘ swims,’ and ‘pitches’ most resorted to by 
bank, punt, and fly-fishers,” it proposes to do what would be barely 
possible in a work of the kind, and what is certainly not done here. 
A “pitch,” as all practical fishermen are aware, must be generally 
known toa yard. Still, a writer thoroughly acquainted with the river, 
and who has acted as his own fisherman, might give some useful hints, 
not, indeed, marking the “pitches’’ (for this would require a map of 
a yard to the mile), but indicating their whereabouts. This would 
require to be done in a book by itself. 


The Hand-book of Bible Words. By H. F. Woolrych, M.A. (Eliot 
Stock.)—This is really a handy book, and yet appears to be by no 
meaus a superficial one. It is intended, as explained in the com- 
mendatory introduction by Canon Perowne, to supply the need of 
those Bible students who cannot afford to possess themselves of 
larger works of reference, and yet who desire in the interpretation of 
Scripture to be accurate and well informed, especially as to the deri- 
vation and special usage of words. It seems admirably arranged for 
this purpose, as, though initial letters are freely used, their intention 
scems everywhere clear. 

Samuel Wilberforce. Faith: Service: Recompense. Three Sermons. 
By Thomas Pinches, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The first of 
these sermons (which surely are of excessive length, averaging 
seventy-six pages each) deals with the character of Bishop Wilberforce, 
taking a more favourable view than many would be disposed to, but 
not passing beyond the bounds of a reasonable admiration. Mr. 
Pinches has a power of seeing a subject from various points of view, 
and generally manifests some power of thought and expression, but 
he must retrench his style most unsparingly. Why not have been 
content with saying that “in no walk of life could he have remained 
in obscurity,’’ without adding, “for the rays of his genius would have 
diffused ambrosial morn where thickest shadows gather ?’ And why 
express the fact that the Bishop departed from the theology of his 
father, by saying that “he did not, in the event, symbolise with the 
paternal teacher ?’’ The second and third sermons have little to dis- 
tinguish them from those of the usual hortatory kind, except, indeed, 





as 
a vigour of expression which is not unfrequently carried into ex. 
travagance, but it is better than the dead-level of common pulpit 
mediocrity. 

Imperial India: an Artist’s Journals. By Val. 0. Prinsep, 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The chief characteristic of this book must be 
known by this time to most readers, through the good-humonred 
burlesque with which Punch weekly entertains us. That it is enter. 
taining need hardly be said. How could it be otherwise, when an 
intelligent observer goes everywhere, in right of his occupation, and 
tells his reader what he sees? Whether he is uniformly discreet ip 
his revelations is not for us to decide. Nor can we pretend to decide 
how far his stories, told as they undoubtedly are in good-faith, may 
be implicitly trusted? That he saw much that ordinary travellers do 
not see, and heard, without any obligation to secresy, things that 
official personages know, but are silent about, is pretty evident. Nor 
can we doubt that we may get profit as well as pleasure from hig 
experiences. We shall quote some of his statements :— 

“Tt seems the habit, principally in the cavalry regiments, to use 

the stick freely.” “I never heard of a civilian, or a man in any 
authority [civil authority, we presume] using violence to a native,’ 
“(Holkar] gives every distressed ryot his railway fare and two- 
rupees, ard ships him off to British territory.” “I hear all kinds of 
stories about the British subalterns. I myself was a witness to their 
behaviour at the Viceroy’s levée. They made loud remarks about 
the Rajahs there present, and expressed a wish to cut their ears off to 
get their jewels, or bonnet them,’’ &c. 
We had marked many passages for comment or quotation, but can 
only refer the reader to the account of Sir Salar Jung (312), to some 
terrible testimony about the famine (297-8), to a weird story of the 
fulfilment of a fakir’s curse (330), and a shocking narrative of a 
Parsee gentleman who was thrown, while yet alive, into one of the 
“Towers of Silence.’? Readers of Greek history will be struck bya 
curious parallel between the description of the Spartans at Thermopylae 
and the following trait of Sikh customs :—‘“ When a Sikh lets down 
his hair, it is a sign that he intends to conquer or die.” 

Songs and Lyrics for Little Lips. (W. Wells Gardner; and Metzler 
and Co.)—It is hard to find fault with such a beautiful-looking book, 
and one, too, which contains so many old favourites, and a few good 
new ones; but there is often in its tone, both in the pictures and 
the verses, a certain artificiality,—a sort of self-consciousness, 
the absence of which in true children constitutes one of their 
sweetest charms. They do not pose or attudinise, and the longer they 
can remain simple and natural in their play and in all their religious 
acts the better. Still, it is a splendid book, and its sailor-songs seem 
especially pleasing. The music is prettily melodious, but many of 
the intervals are too difficult for quite young children. 
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(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
(Routledge) 1/0 














Lempriére (J.), Classical Dictionary, cr 8V0.........000+ eoeccces see ssecees(ROutledge) 3/6 
Lloyd (J.), A History of the English Church, 12mo........... w(S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Lovesy (C. W.), Law of House Invasion and Defence, cr 8vo. (knight) 2/0 
Macfarlane (A.), Principles of the Algebra of Logic, cr 80 ....... +++.(Douglas) 5/0 
Maclear (G. F.), The Slavs, 12m0 .......+. (S.P.0.K.) 2/0 
Manners and Tone of Good Society, Cr 8VO ..eccccesccsseeceeceessessereeenss (Warne) 2/6 
Mather (F. V.), Spiritual Sacrifices, 12mo (Skeffington) 2/6 





Mawe, Every Man his own Gardener, new edition, 12m0_ .......+6. wenseed ( 5/0 
Milbarn (B ), Algebraical Examples, cr 8vo. 2 

Mother's Nell, 3rd edition, square 1/6 
Napier (J.), Lakes and Rivers, 12mo .P.0.K.) 2/6 
Newton (J.), Cardiphonia, new edition, 12m0o...............(Johnstone & Hunter) 3/0 
Parabies of the Kingdom, square. (W. W. Gardner) 2/6 
Payn (J.), Walter's Word, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Punch, Vol. 19, new library edition, 4to. (Bradbury) 21/0 
Randolphe (Mrs.), Genista, 8 vols cr 8V0........0-2-+++- animes (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Redington (J.). Calendar of State-Papers, 1708-1714, roy 8vo seeoe Longmans) 15/0 

(S.P. 























Richardson (B. W.), Health and Occupation, 12mo C.K.) 10 
Robertson (F. W.), Notes on Genesis, new edition ......(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Rolfe (0. C.), Ancient Use of Liturgica] Colours, 8v0.......+0.s0-+0+ seeeeee(Parker) 10/6 
Rowley, Puniana, new edition, 12mo ........... pebesnenees seseseee(Chatto & Windus) 2/6 









(Provost) 4/0 


Scutt (R,), Poems, 12mo 
: ..(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 


Steele (A. C.), Broken Toys, cheap edition, 12mo........ 
Storer (J.), The Wild White Cattle of Great Britain, 8vo.........(Cassell & Co.) 21/0 
Taylor (A. S.), Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, 10th ed., cr 8vo...(Churchill) 14/0 
Wakefield (Mrs. R.), Memoirs of, cr 8vo .........( Wesleyan Conference Office) 4 
Whishaw (F. J.), Gesla, the Nymph, cr 8vo (Provo ’ 
Whietler (W. M. N ), Lectures on Syphilis of the Larynx, cr 8vo...(Churchill) 4/0 
Who Won at Last? new edition, cr 8vo...... (W. } 















Williams’ Law of Executors, &c., 8th edition, 2 vols roy 8yo (Stevens & Soas) 76/0 
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Winterfel 


| . . . 
4 (A. Von), A Distinguished Man, 3 vols cr 8vo...(0. K. Paul & Gop 31/6 | To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 





olfern Chase, 3 vols cr 8vo 





Wid (B. S.), Christianity and Reason, cr 8vo 


31/6 
(Dougl = 6 | not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. | 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 


SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington _) PWELLERY. 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


STREETER, 


BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 


MR. 


T\IAMONDS. 
D NEW 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsipE Pace, Twelve Guinr+s. 
iesevtnnnvnienesesiial £10 10 0| Narrow Column 
5 5 0} Half-Column .... 
212 6} Quarter-Column 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





P. 
Half-Page 
Quarter-Page 


— —— | y ATCHES. | oRIGINATOR axn SOLE INTRODUCER 
| or STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 











(LOCKS. JEWELLERY. 
ans 
6 GILVER. READY-MONEY VALUE 
GIVEN ror 








READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 
ees 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Hal- 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ... “ee ose ove coe os 

Including postage to any part of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 


8 


ton) ... smn ong jon a on 
Including Saane to India, &c. (vid Brindisi)... 1 14 


D Be 015 
01 


CataLoGvE Post Free ror Two Stamps. 
7 ATERBTTE GC A SOC BT. 


The next Meeting of the present Session will be held on Tuesday, the 20th inst., 

| at the Society's Rooms, King’s College Entrance, Strand, W.C., London, when a 

8 Paper will be read “ On Some Effects of a Crisis on the Banking Interest,” by Joun 
8 | B. MarTiN, E-q., MA. The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 





Quarterly. 
early. 
Once ier _ preee 072 





S ..cove 07 
se 08 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 

Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


0 FAMILIES of GOOD POSITION. 
—A Gentlewoman, highly educated, wishes to 
enter a Family as CHAPERON or COMPANION. 
References to the Nobility —\J.T.S.," 8 Park Terrace, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July 

lith and 18th. The value of most of these is £22 10s., 

tenable for two years and renewable.—Apply to the 
Rey. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


(HELTENHAM LADIES’ 
COLLEGE. 


The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, for the Daughter of 
an Officer in the Army, will be Vacant in July. Value 
£30. Candidates to apply to the Secretary. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS, 
from 14 to 17.—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HOUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
FOUR PUPILS, who need special care.—Address 
“M.A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 


OSSALL SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS —Ten, at least, value £40 and 

£20, will be competed for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 
amined at Rossail or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 
6r Mathematics, ages 14} and 153.—Apply to Rev. the 
HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


HE Rey. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1808, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancyafter Easter. Terms, 200 
guineas. References—the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
b Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq.. Magda. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
Wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


EPTON SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held at Sir JOHN PORTE'S 
SCHOOL at Repton on TUESDAY, July 29, com- 
mencing at 11 o'clock, and continuing on July 30, for 
the purpose of Electing to Three Exhibitions. 

The first is of the value of £45 a year for three 
years,and may be raised to £67 a year on recom- 
mendation of the Examiners. 

The second and third are of the respective values of 
£45 and £30, also tenable for three years. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on the 
day of Election. 

Further information will be supplied on applicati 























LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


‘TRUSTRES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, 7’ Q.6., D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 








Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded oa 


application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


MILLAIS’ PORTRAIT 


OF 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
Now Exhibiting at the Royal Academy. 


Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW and SONS have commissioned Mr. T. O. BARLOW, A.R.A., 
to ENGRAVE this PORTRAIT. 


The Artist's Proof will be published at Six Guineas, Subscribers’ Names received. 





MR. 





OLD BOND STREET GALLERIES, OLD BOND STREET, W. 





ORCESTER CATHEDRAL! ] Pye of LYONS.—Mr. 
SCHOOL. | Irving reepectfully ~ > resp 
: ;, | % the expression of enthusiasm an elight with 
om HEAD MASTERSHIP will be VACANT in which the public bare received the representation of 
The Head Master (who will enter on his duties in | the bp UNS at the Lyceum Theatre, it wi 
September) must be in Priest's Orders, and a Graduate | } eo a se p By eS hae yon PA 
of one of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, | 478), When porto am : . 


Durham, or Dublin. - a ree 
The salary is £200 per annum, with certain capita- | AMLET.—MORNING PERFORM- 
tion fees (averaging of late years about £300 a year), | ANCES.—In accordance with the wishes of a 
and a House capable of accommodating 12 or 14 | large section of the public, Mr. Irviug has much pleas- 











Performances 


boarders. 

The School is endowed with two University Scholar- 
ships ; it will shortly receive a considerable Grant from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and be established 
under a new scheme as a‘: First-Grade School.” 

Particulars can be obtained from Messrs. HOOPER, 
Chapter Clerks, College, Worcester, to whom all appli- 
cations and testimonials should be sent on or before 
Saturday, June 7th. 


” ITHERNDEN,” CATERHAM 
VALLEY, SURREY. 

Mr. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in Honours of the 

University of London), assisted by able Masters, re- 

ceives pupils, to prepare for the public schools, public 

examinations, or their future calling in life. 

FEES :—Pupils under Twelve years of age, 100 
Guineas per Annum; Pupils of Twelve and upwards, 
120 Guineas per Annum (with extras), or 112 and 135 
Guineas per Annum (inclusive). 








v 


to the Head Master, Repton School Burton-on-Trent. 
SOMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD. 


____ Principal—Miss M. SHAW LEFEVRE. 
Chairman of Committee—Rev. J. PERCIVAL, President 
. of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Secretaries—Hon. Mrs. VeRNON Harcourt. Cowley 
Grange, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. WARD, 5 Bradmore 
oad, Oxford. 

An Association baving been formed in Oxford for 
Promoting the Higher Education of Women, this 
Hail will be opened in OCTOBER next as a Home for 
Students attending the Lectures of the Association. 

FIVE EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the Hall for two 
years, will be competed for in JONE next. Of these 
One will be open without restriction; four are offered 
Only to ladies who intend to become teachers. Names 
of Candidates to be sent in by MAY 27th. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARIES, or from the PRINCIPAL, whose 








the Maintenance of Aged and Indigent Musicians, their 
Widows and Orphans, 12 Lisle Street, Leicester Square. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1789. 

Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
The ANNUAL PERFORMANCE of Handel's 
Oratorio, the MESSIAH, wiil take place on MONDAY 
AFTERNOON, May 19, at half-past 2, at St. JAMES'S 
HALL, Conductor, Mr. W. G. CUSINS. Principal 
Violin, Mr. J, T. Willy. Organist, Mr. E. J. Hopkins. 
Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to two tickets. 
Stalls, 10s 6d; tickets, 5s and 2s 6d, at the usual 
Agents’, and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 
—By order, STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.— 

CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with small and 
neat keys. Patent Fire and Thief-Resisting Safes, all 
sizes. Cash and Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.— 
CHUBB and SON, 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. 








Preeeut address ig 41 Seymour Street, London, W. 





Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 


— 


OYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS | 
of GREAT BRITAIN (instituted in 1738). for | 








ure in announcing a Series of Morni 
of HAMLET, this and every Saturday Morning during 
May, commencing at 2 o'clock. Seats for the special 
Performances may now be booked. Hamlet, Mr. Irving; 
Ophelia, Miss Ellen Terry.—LYCEU M. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SECOND 
EXHIBITION is now open, 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten tii] Six. Admittance, ls. Oatalogue, 6d. ALFRED 
D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOU RS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk. Ad- 
mission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. 
F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


N ROSVENOR GALLERY.— The 

J ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS is NOW OPEN.—Admission, One Shilling. 
SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square.—The THIRCY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members will bo held 
in the First-floor Room on Thursday, Miy 29, at 3 
o'clock p.m.—By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
May 3, 1879. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, S.W.—Notice is hereby given that 
a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the Mem- 

















| bers of the London Library will be held on THURS- 
| DAY, May 29, at half past 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 


for the purpose of considering and approving a pro- 
posal which will be submitted by the U ittee for 
the purchase of the freehold of 12 St. James’ Square, 
and of the premises in the rear, and for providing the 
purchase-money.—By order of the Committee, 

ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
May 12, 1879. 
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10 SourHampTon Srreet, STRAND, May 17th, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, about 400 pages, each hand- 
somely bound, price 303s. 


THE POPE AND THE KING: 


The War Between Church and State in Italy. 
By A. GALLENGA, Author of “Italy Revisited,” &c. 
“Two bright and sparkling volumes.’’—The Times, April 21st, 1879. 


‘We recommend our readers to peruse ‘The Pope and the King’ them- 
selves, and to form their own opinions......An interesting and valuable work."— 
Examiner. 

“A valuable contribution to the stores of modern history."—S/andard. 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. Being 


some Chapters of Contemporary History. Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Large post 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s, (Just ready. 





The Newest Works of Fiction at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—Miss MARRYAT’'S NEW NOVEL. 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence 


Marryart, Author of “ Love’s Conflict,” “ Woman Against Woman,” &c. 3 
vols., 31s 6d. (This day. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by Mrs. EILOART. 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Aathor of “* Meg,” “ The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Woman's Wrong,” &c. 3 vols., 
3ls 6d. [This day. 


“ A book that can be read with unmixed enjoyment by people of all ranks and 


of all ages.” —Scotsman. 
CATCHING a TARTAR. By G. Webb 
[This day. 


APPLETON, Author of ‘‘ Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“Both in style and construction the author has manifestly set himself to pro- 
duce his best work, and the result may be considered a success.”"—A/thenxum. 


The MASTER of REDLEAF. By Eliza- 


BETH A. MEREWETHER. 3 yols., 31s 6d. [This day. 


The BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady’s Four 


Wishes. By DAvus. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 

“The Black Squire’ is well worth reading.”—Specta/or. 

“* The Black Squire’ is a good story.”—Athenxum. 

“*The Black Squire’ is undoubtedly a very clever novel, with plenty of 
interest, apart from its political and ecclesiastical peculiarities,”"—Scotsman. 

***The Black Squire’ is a clever book.” —Graphic. 

“*The Black Squire’...... is a remarkable book, well worth reading, and one 
which will induce many to await the publication of another work from the same 


pen with interest.”"— Morning Post. 
STONEDELL LODGE. By Frederick 


SPENCER Brrp, Author of “ Harrington.’ 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“ A sufficiently pleasant novel...... May be read with interest."—Sunday Times. 


OUR VICAR. By Wynter Frore Knight, 


B.O.L, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“There is a good deal that is clever in Mr. Knight's history of the ‘ Vicar of 
Pollington’...... his book is diverting...... The reader may Jaugh and cry over Mr. 
Knight's story, and that is mo slight recommendation.” —Athenzum. 


The QUEEN of TWO WORLDS: a Novel. 


By LAUREKCE BROOKE. 3 vols., Sts 6d. [Vow ready. 





NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 
WEAK MOMENTS. By Xoc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ZARAH: a Romaunt of Modern Life. By 


TROUBADOUR. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


SONGS in the STRIFE. By J. Redfearn 


ADEN. Feep. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


DUSKY RAMBLES. By Elizabeth Warne. 


Feap. 8yo, 4s. 
London : SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand, 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Sehools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


OCIETY for the DEVELOPMENT of the SCIENCE of 
EDUCATION .—President—Prof. Bais, LL.D. The Presidential Address 
will be delivered at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on Monday, May 26th, 








In Two Volumes, price One Guinea. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIEs, 


BY 
Si BERNARD BURKE, C.B., LL.D, 
Ulster Kir g-of-Arms. 


REMODELLED EDITION. 


This compact Edition of “ The Vicissitudes of Families" has been very carefully 
revised, remodelled, and in many parts rewritten. New Stories have been intro- 
duced; and anecdotes and details in further elucidation of the subject, thus form. 
ing a substantive and complete record of the changeful fortunes of our Great Houses» 
—a work, in fact, illustrative of that portion, so eventful, and yet so little known’ 
of this country’s domestic history. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 





CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
DURING the MIDDLE-AGES. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s Treasury, under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
VOL. V. now ready, in royal 8vo, price 10s each, half-bound. 


WY EAR-BOOKS of the REIGN of KING EDWARD TI. 
Vol. V., Michaelmas Term Year 33 and Years 34 and 35 (A.D. 1305-1307) 
Edited and Translated by A. J. Hornwoop, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 


The volumes known as the Year-Books contain reports in Norman-French of 
cases argued and decided in the Courts of Common Law. They may be con- 
sidered to a great extent as the Ler non Scripta of England, and have been held ig 
the highest veneration by the ancient sages of the Law, aud were received by them 
as the repositories of the first recorded judgments and dicta of the great legal 
Juminaries of past ages. They are also worthy of the attention of the general 
reader, on account of the historical information and the notices of public and 
private persons which they contain, as well as the light which they throw on 
ancient manners and customs. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and 
Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLACK and 
DovuGLas and Fouts. Dublin: A. THOM. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR APRIL, 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR APRIL. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


ADVERTISING. 





Cc. H MAY AND C Ov 
GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 


78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers 
Magazines, Reviews, at the: same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Beduction fora series. Liberal termste 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, aud replies forwarded, if nequired. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


“The Press Manual,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in the United 
Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 


HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
means, 





RB” STEADS, 


EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W, 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
___are the best Timekeepers in the World. 
BeEDro RD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WAT CHES, 
. in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
—_—-= AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Haunting Cases, £3 10s. 
Br FORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
a _in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. . , 
WEDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. ‘ 
B EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 88. 
BE DFORDS AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
JENRY W. BEDFORD. t for the AMERICAN 


























at 7 o'clock. Admission by Tickets, for which application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec., O. H. LAKE, Esq., B.A., Caterham Valley, Surrey. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, REGENT STBEBT, next door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 
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'DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 





THE 


NEW 
FASHION 
BOOK, 


Post Free 
FOR | 





TWELVE STAMPS. 





| 


The Nineteenth Number of the New Fashion Book 


The Information respecting Materials and Fashions has been col- 
lected from the best Sources; and the Illustrations comprise every 
description of Models. Costumes, Mantles, Féte Dresses, Made-up 
Lace, Millinery, Young Ladies’ Costumes, and Boys’ Suits are fully 
described, and the Prices are quoted; so that Ladies unable to visit 
town can “SHOP AT HOME.” 

The Book is enlarged to 36 pages, and in addition to the above, 
contains a Price-list of Drapery, Hosiery, Ribbons, and Haberdashery, 
at Manufacturers prices. Terms, Ready Money, without Discount. 


|DEBENHAM & FREEBODY., 


ts now ready, price One Shilling. 





WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





“WESTWARD 


sad man's Cordia!, a wakefal man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”"—KINGSLEY's Westward Ho! 


In 1 0z., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


HO!” 


| 


“WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man’s C¢ i a bi 


WILLS’ 


helor’s Friend, a hungr y man’s Food, a 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delbi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By train- 
ing native agents. (2) By philanthropical agencies, 
of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools 
for boys and young men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By 
zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a 
systematic parochial organisation, for both Christians 
and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 
cases, with an ‘aggregate of 29,798 attendances. 
Owing to the growth of the work, the Missionaries are 
responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above 
annual grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(of the Delhi Mission), 8.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of fiveacres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
suggest. The charges are fixed and moderate, and 
there is a Table d'Héte daily. 

Every information of the Manager, Ilfracombe, 
North Devon. 

Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at al] principal Railway Stations in England. 


FisHEr’s GLADSTONE PAG. 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


a GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
_&. distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 

“A Most de!icious and valuable article." —Standard. 

‘No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 

wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured. ’'— 
Morning Post. 

REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 

INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 

vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


Porte Meats ; also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
4 

TURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITI ES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 
I ) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CON DIMEN TS —E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 

80 many years, signed, * L’izabeth Lazenby.” 


In consequence of spurious imitations of 2 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4. which are calculated to deceive the Pablic, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. etail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world 





RU PTURES. 

White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Me tical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MALN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 223 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 43 64, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Uhildren they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 64, and 21s each, post free. 


JOHN WHITE & GO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND (0.’S 
NEW BOOKS, 
READY, OR NEARLY READY. 





THE SHAKESPEARE KEY: 


Unlocking the t of his style, elucidating the 

peculiarities of his construction, and displaying the 

beauties of hisexpression. Forming a Companion to 
“ The Complete Concordance to Shakespeare.” 


By CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


Authors of ‘*The Complete Concordance to Shake- 
speare,” * Shakespeare Characters,” ‘* The Girlhood of 
Shakespeare's Heroines,” &c. 





Demy 8vo, 810 pages, cloth extra, 21s. 
(Ready. 


Ready on the 18th, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, about 
350 pages, price 16s. 
THE HOME OF THE EDDAS. 


By CHARLES G. WARNFORD LOOK, 


Member of the British Scandinavian Society, Fellow 
of the Icelandic Literary Society, &c 


With a Chapter on the “ SPRENGISAN DR,” 
By Dr. C. LE NEVE FOSTER, B.A., F.GS., &c. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra. 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE NATIONAL 
SPORT. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
TURF. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. 


By JAMES RICE. 


With Portraits of the late Admiral Rous and the late 
Mr. George Payne. 





Feap. 4to, cloth extra, price 25s. 
THE CERAMIC ART. 

A COMPENDIUM OF THE HISTORY AND MANU- 
FACTURE OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
By JENNIE YOUNG. 

With 464 Illustrations. (Ready. 


In the Press, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
CHILDREN’S LIVES, AND HOW 
TO PROTECT THEM. 

A NURSERY HANDBOOK FOR READY 
REFERENCE. 


By WILLIAM LOMAS, M.D, 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians ; Physician 
to the Seaside Convalescent Hospital; and Senior 
Physician to the Royal General Dispensary. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE CAT AND BATTLEDORE, 
; AND OTHER STORIES. 
By HONORE DE BALZAC. 


Translated into English by PHILIP KENT, B.A., 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister of the Inner 
Temple. 


3 vols. crown $vo, cloth, 313 6d. 
[Now ready. 


A WOMAN OF MIND. 
By Mrs. ADOLPHE SMITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3is 6d. 
(Now ready: 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FIVE-OHIM- 
NEY FARM.” 


ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. 
By MISS HOPPUS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


(Now ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
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and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DgAR S1R,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


BROOK’S 





SEWING COTTONS. 





| LIST OF AWARDS. | 
PATENT GLACE THREAD,| Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


} 
| ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. | 
~ as Only Fieri *+ EMBROIDERY COTTON. 





Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 

Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. | 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | 
1876, for Variety and General 

Excellence. 





| 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 














WHISKY. 











*.* In use in most households throughout the 


AND SAUCES, Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


B RA V A 1 8’ 1 R O N. 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) (Recommended by al! Physicians. 
FOR ANZ MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


BRAVAIS' IRON (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produers neither constipation, diarrhcea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that ncver blackens the teeth. 

_IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra), and at all Chemists. 
Beware of dangerous imitations, aud see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





Used in every Hospital.) 


An interesting ramphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.&., 
Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











cl 
pea FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London 
ESTABLISHED 1782. : 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary 


AGLE INSURANCE CO 
aaa 79 PALL MALL. MPANY, 
R LIVES ONLY. TABLIS 
Accumulated * lllecotmetenmnan oaane 21 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500008 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms m: 
the Office, or from any of the Company's nguaneal 


free. 
"GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 
BAr* of sourn AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London EC. 
Paid up capital £625,000 
Reserve fund 200,000 























DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, — 
General Manager, 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital ........00sssssssssseeeee£ 487,500 
Reserve fund ..... eavasocesocs ee + 783,500 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on ppli- 
cation. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


QUEEN VICTORIA ST., 
E.C., LONDON. 


OXFORD ST, 
-EPPS’S~ 
COCOA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 


‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 28 Gd, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 

THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and 

: PILLS.—For b. 4 legs, bad breas's, scorbutic 
and scrofulous sores, this is a genuive specific. The 
grateful and earnest gratitude of thousands who have 
experienced its unrivalled power over thesecomplaints, 
aud who have been raised from prostrute helplessness 
and acondition loathsome to themselves and others, 
renders it quite unnecessary to eularge in this place 
upon its extraordinary virtues. The parts affected 
should be bathed with lukewarm water, and when 
the pores are thereby opened, the Ointment should be 
well rubbed in at least twice a day. It is always 
advieable to take Holloway’s Pills in these disorders, 
as this much assists the Ointment's action. The Pills 
check the fever, purify the blood, and eject all morbid 
matter engendered by these diseases. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
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HE NEW ZEALAND AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMPANY (Limited). Capital, 
£1,000,000, in 50,000 Shares, of £20 each. Shares 
dircady disposed of, 27,239. Amount already sub- 
4,660. Amount paid up, £398,665. 
—— DIRECTORS. 
William Clark, Esq., C.E., 9 Victoria Chambers, 
‘estminster. 
wh Mudie Larnach, Esq., 
and Minister of Railways, 
jand Road, Kensington, W. 
Major-General Patrick Maxwell, Westmont, Ryde, 


late Colonial Treasurer 
New Zealand; 118 Hol- 


enue R. 0. Mayne, R.N., C.B., 101 Queen's Gate, 


h Kensington. 
a, M Robertson, Esq , 12 Stanley Gardens, Kensington 


T. ony Tancred. Esq., Sheep Farmer, New Zealand ; 
6 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Paik. 

Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G., late Premier of New Zea- 
land, 135 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 

TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 

Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., Sir W. J. M. Cuninghame, 

Bart., M.P., and Sir Sydney Waterlow, Bart., M.P. 
LocaL BOARD, DUNEDIN. 

The Hon. W. H. Reynolds, Member of the Legislative 
Council of New Zealand, Director of the Colonial 
Pank of New Zealand. 

Alfred Chetham Strode, Esq. (of Messrs. Strode and 
Fraser, Sheep Farmers), Chairman of the Colonial 
Bank of New Zealand. 

G. M. Bell, Esq., Sheep Farmer. 

J. P. McCaughan, E-q., Sheep Farmer. 

Bankers—The Bank of England. Ireland—The Bank 
of Ireland. Scotland—The Union Bank of 
Scotland. New Zealand—1 he Bank of New 
South Wales. 

Solicitors—Messrs. John Mackrell and Co.,21 Cannon 
Street, London; Messrs. Sievwright and 
Stout, Dunedin. 

Anditors—Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, and Co. 
Secretary—John Scott Cavell, Esq. 

Registered Office—No. 110 Cannon Street. 
The Directors offer for sale the balance of the Shares 

—£1on application, and £4 one month after allotment. 

Applications will be dealt with in the order of their 


receipt. 

Calls not to exceed £210s each per share, or to be 
made at less intervals than 3 months, 1 month's 
notice being given. Itis not expected that so much 
as £10 per share will be called up, but allottees de- 
siring to pay up in full may do so, with the consent of 
the Directors, and interest at the rate of £6 per cent. 
perannum will be allowed on the amounts paid in 
advance of calls. 

Below will be found a condensed Report of the 
First Statutory Meeting, and a copy of the Reports 
therein referred to. 

Forms of Application for Shares, and the Pro- 
spectus and copies of Maps and Reportsand Valua- 
tions of the Properties, and full Report of the Statutory 
Meeting, can be obtained on application personally, or 
by post, to the Secretary, 110 Cannon Street, 

CONDENSED REPORT 
of the First Statutory Meeting of Shareholders, held 
at the City Terminus Hotel, on May 2nd, 1879, under 
the Presidency of Sir Julius Vogel, K C.M.G. 

The Chairman said the Directors are glad of this 
opportunity of meeting their Shareholders at the 
First Statutory Meeting of the Company, which is 
required to be held in accordance with the provisions 
of the Companies’ Act, within four months of the date 
of the Company being registered. It will be remem- 
bered that an attack was made upon the Company 
through a newspaper published in this city, with 
reference to the Directors not being sufficiently 
assured of the titles to the properties and to the mis- 
chief which might be caused by rabbits, as affecting 
seriously the value of the property. The Directors 
had no doubt themselves as to the correctness of the 
titles, and as to the value, they had in various ways 
assured themselves they were buying the estates on 
favourable terms. ‘The whole property had been 
officially valued by Messrs. Bastings and Pearson at 
fifty per cent. in excess of the price to be paid for it 
as eet forth in their Report. Nevertheless, in the face 
of the attacks which had been made, the Directors 
thought it desirab!e that before sealing the Agreement 
with the vendors, they should place the question of 
the titles and the rabbits upon such a footing as 
would be satisfactory to the Shareholders, and 
gain the confidence of the public. With this view, 
therefore, an arrangement was entered into with 
the vendors, whereby it was stipulated that the deposit 
of £40,000 should be deposited in the names of Mr. 
Larnach and myself, in some bank or banks, until the 
title to the property should be deduced and convey- 
ances executed, It was further arranged that some 
competent independent person, to be appointed by the 
Board, should be employed to py and report upon 
the value of the properties, and that in case he should 
report that in his opinion the price fixed by the agree- 
ment exceeded the value of the properties as on the 
2nd November last, the terms of the sale should be 
amended to the satisfaction of the Directors. This 
arrangement having been come to, the shares were 
allotted and the Agreement duly executed. The 
deposit has been made, and the Secretary of the Com- 
pany holds the deposit receipts. It then became 
necessary for the Board to select some gentleman to 
be employed to value the property on behalf of the 
Company, and I may observe the selection was made 
by those of the Directors who had not been connected 
with the vendors. The gentleman selected was the 
Honourable Robert Campbell, Junior, who carries on 
one of the largest sheep-farming businesses in New 
Zealand, Weare glad to say that the Solicitors here 
of the Company have received from the Solicitors in 
the Colony a telegram stating that the vendors’ titles 
are satisfactory, so that any anxiety on that account is 

at an end. 

We have not yet reeeived accounts of the wool which, 
on behalf of the Company, the vendors have sheared, 
and have to account for, nor have we returns of the 
harvest. We are, however, in possession of informa- 
tion which leaves no doubt that we shall be able to 
declare a satisfactory dividend within the next three 
months. 

Copy of Report received by Telegraph Cable, 

From the Hon. Robert Campbell, Jun., 
Dated Sth May, 1879. 
“Personally inspected properties, price charged to 


Company cheap; no injury likely to accrue from 
rabbits, if these ever a pest, vendors have entirely 
eradicated them, as I did not see a dozen. Country: 
turnips and other crops looking splendid.” 

Copy of Report received by Telegraph Cable, 

From the Hon. W. H. Reynolds and Mr. Strode, 
Dated 6th May, 1879. 

‘* Personally inspected properties. Conclusion price 
moderate. Company successful under good manage- 
ment. Rabbits no detriment. Reports false. Only 
saw seven during five days’ inspection.” 


ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
ale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
PROGRESS. 

Estates purchased, 123, for £596,798. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £27,000. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,825. Q 

Profitable Resales made from time to time. 

CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 

Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd 100,000 





» £1 prem. 4,000 ,, eee \ 
Sra , £3 4,000 , + ewe «100,000 
4th , £3 4 4,000 » «ee «100,000 
Sth , £4 ,, 4,000 ,, » eve =100,000 
Total...... 20,000 tal ..... « £560,000 


I » To 

Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share 
premium, is in course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For latest particulars, apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


HE SCOTTISH UNION and 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1824. 


CAPITAL, SIX MILLIONS STERLING. 


Under the LIFE INSURANCE SYSTEM of this 
Company, the Assured obtain every privilege and 
advantage which experience has suggested as possi- 
ble, added to the Safety of dealing with a Company of 
more than Fifty Years’ Standing, possessing Large 
Accumulated Funds. 

FIRE INSURANCE on the most favourable terins. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of MANSFIELD. 
John Kingston, Esq. John F Mieville, Esq. 

H. F. Sandeman, Esq. Francis Fearon, Esq. 
Secretary in London—WILLIAM PoRTEOUsS. 
General Manager & Actuary—JOHN M. MCCANDLISH. 

London: 3 King William Street, E.C. Edinburgh : 
35 St. Andrew's Square. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Po!nt de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their Office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. i 
They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pen sions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
abov e-named Dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their Office. 

Office hours, from 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


L‘” LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Assets on December 31st, 1878 ....00.ss0eeeee0-£5,515.730 
Income for the year 1878 .......... escseseece eveosee 486,479 
Amount paid in claims to December 31st 

ast 11,938,456 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted 5,523,138 
The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are under 44 per cent. of the annual income. 
Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of prem ium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 

A CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 

















ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accid 1A r) 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord RINN AIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

id as Compensation. 





£1,350,000 have been p 
Apply to the Clerks at the way Stations, the Local 





Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BeTHam-Epwarps, Author of “A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


Ry Lieutenant-Colonel E. S. Bripces, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8yo, 15s, 


Londoniana, By E. Walford, 


M.A., Author of “The County Families.” 2 vols., 21s. 


“A highly interesting and entertaining book. It 
bristles with amusing sketches."—Court Journal. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. Wiessner. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols, 


Orange Lily. By the Author 


of “ QUEENIE,” &c. 2 vols. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. 


RosinsOn, Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 
“*Coward Conscience’ will add to the writer's re- 
putation. Its interest never flags.”"—Court Jowrnas. 


Rhona. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,” &. Turrp EDITION. 3 vols. 


Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 


DONELL. 3 vols. 
All, or Nothing. By Mrs, 
“Full of bright and graphic touches.”—Spectator. 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 
Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. [Next week. 
EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LIST. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


, 
TOURISTS GUIDE to NORTH 
DEVON and the EXMOOR DISTRICT. By R. 
N. Wortn, F.G.S., &c., Author of “Tourist's 
Guide to South Devon,” “ History of Plymouth,” 
&e, 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jen«Kinson, F.R.G.S., 
Author of * Practical Guides to North Wales,” 
“ The Isle of Man,” « The Isle of Wight,” &c. 


Demy Svo, price 1s 6d. 

The CAPE and SOUTH AFRICA. 
Reprinted, by permission, from the Qvarterly 
Review, July, 18690. With a Preface. 

Crown &vo, price Ie, 


The ZULUS and BOERS of SOUTH 
AFRICA: a Fragment of Recent History. By 
Ropert JAMES MANN, M_D., M_R.C S., late Super- 
intendent of Education in Nata). 


Lond:n: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 
s.W. 





UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 





This day is published, feap , cloth, 3s. 
A HANDY MANUAL OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 
For ScHoo.s, Civit-Service COMPETITIONS, AND 

UNIVERSITY Local EXAMINATIONS. 

By M. F. REID. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 

Edinbergh and London 








Just published, price 6d, post free. 


IRDS-NESTING. A Sermon (not 
to Schoolboys exclusively), preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Mary, Northmarston. By 


Samus B. James, M.A., Warden of Schorne School, 
Buckingbamshire. 
Aylesbury: L. PouLTON, Market Square. 
ATHEDRAL for RUSSIA; anda 
BRISTOL BANK.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (4d, or by post, 44d), for Viewe ; the Vertical, 
the Horizontal, and the Arched ; Japan Artisans; 
Brazen Gates from Assyria; a Museum in Ruins; the 
City Churches; “Tranritional”; Exhibitions Re 
viewed, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and al! Newsmen. 
LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman. Saxon, Englirh, Scotch, 
&c. Lists free.—J. Veniry, Darleheaton, Dewebary 
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EDMONSTON AND 00.’ PUBLICATIONS. 
HAMNET EDITION of SHAKSPERE 


(according to the First Folio; Spelling Modern 
ised), Edited by ALLAN PARK PATON. 

This day is pee, price 3s. 
CYMBELINE, being the Third Play of the Series. 
Already published, MACBETH, 2s 6d; HAMLET, 3s. 

“Mr. Paton’s remarkable * Hamnet Edition’ of 
Shakspere’s Plays will deserve to rank among the 
very best yet issued."—Scotsman. 

Just TSM a 


ESSAYS on CASTISM and SECTISM; 
or, Some Aspects of Human Nature. By J.KERR, 
M.A., Author of **Domestic Life in India,” 
«Glimpses of India,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“ Instructive in many ways.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

“ Likely to command general attention.” —Scotsman. 

‘Full of sound sense and broad views on many 
things.”"—Dundee Courier. 

“ A series of amusing essays.”"—ZJnverness Courier. 


A HANDBOOK of the HISTORY of 
PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. ALBERT SCHWEGLER. 
Seventh Edition. Translated and Annotated by 
JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BURNS in DRAMA, together with 
SAVED LEAVES. Edited by J. HUTCHISON 
STIRLING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**It is a powerful study of character."—Athenzum. 
‘*Powerfully and graphically painted."—British 

Quarterly Review. 

“ This racy and refreshing little volume...... contain- 
ing some exquisite papers."—Dundee Advertiser. 


JERROLD, TENNYSON, and MACAU- 
LAY, and other Critical Essays. By J. H. 
STIRLING, LL.D. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


RAMBLES in GALLOWAY: Topo- 
graphical, Historica), Traditional, and Biographi- 
cal. By MALCOLM M‘LACHLAN HaArpsR. With 
Tilustrations of the Scenery, Castles, Abbeys, and 
Objects of Antiquarian Interest, by Faed, Clark, 
Cowan, Moule, &c. Small 4to, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


The LAW of RAILWAYS APPLIC- 
ABLE to SCOTLAND, with an Appendix of 
Statutes and Forms. By Francis Deas, M.A., 
LL.B., Advocate. Royal 8vo, 38s. 

‘*Probably the best book on Railway Law to be 
found at this moment within the Three Kingdoms."— 

Edinburgh Courant. 


The CULTURE and DISCIPLINE of 
the MIND, and other Essays. By JOHN ABER- 
CROMBIE, M.D. New Edition, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


DAINTY DISHES. Receipts Collected 
by Lady HARRIET ST. CLAIR. Eight Edition, with 
many New Receipts, small 8vo, 5s. 

“Well worth buying, especially by that class of 
persons who, though their incomes are small, enjoy 
out-of-the-way and récherché delicacies.” — Times. 


MANUAL of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By W. DitTMAR, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Andersonian University, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TABLES, FORMING an APPENDIX 
to Professor DITTMAR’S Manual of Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis. Demy 8vo, 3s 6d. 


NUGZ CANORZ MEDICZ. By 
DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, M.D, Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. 
A New Edition, enlarged, with Illustrations by 
T. Faed, R.A., W. Douglas, R.S.A., J. Archer, 
ii.S.A., J, Ballantyne, B.S.A,&c. 4to, 7s 6d. 


EDMONSTON and CO., 88 Princes’ Street, Edin- 
burgh. HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster 
Row, London. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ EREWHON.” 
Now ready, crown 8¥0, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


4\V OLUTION, OLD and NEW: 
Bd being a comparison of the Theories of Buffon, 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck, with that of Mr. 
Charles Darwin. With copious extracts from the 
writings of the three first-named Authors. By SAMUEL 
BUTLER. 

Also by the same Author. 

EREWHON ; or, over the Range. 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The FAIR HAVEN, Second Edition, demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


LIFE and HABIT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
London: HaRpwicke and Bove, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
di tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G, WaTTs, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Giese. __ 
This day is published, iv 1 vol. crown 8vo0, 7s 6d. 
ONEY. By Jutes Tarprev. Trans- 
lated from the French by MARGARET WATSON. 
London; WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
. Price Is 64. 
NOTES on the DEFENCE of the 
p BOOK of DANIEL, which is made in the 
Speaker's Commentary, Pusey's Lectures, &. 
“A tract of some significance "—T7/eological Review. 
_______SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, andWo. | 
LEXANDRE DUMAS, FILS’, 
P FAVOURITE DRAMA, * Le FILS NATUREL.” 
—In Five Acts. Translated, with the Author's sanc- 
tion, by T. Louis OxLkry, Author of * From Calais to 
Karlsbad.” One of the Plays about to be performed 
by the “ Soeiétaires of the Théatre Frangais.” Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 
KerBy and ENDEAN, 190 Oxford Street. 


Fifth 














SMITH, ELDER, AND 


i. 


CO’S NEW BOOKs. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, Third Edition, with Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCECONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 





NEW VOLUME BY Mr. J. A. SYMONDS. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By John Addington 


Symonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. By Robert Browning. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER SEAL OF CONFESSION,” &c, 
Now ready, at all Libraries. 


BASILDON. 


By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, Author of 


* Thornicroft’s Model,” ‘*‘ Under Seal of Confession,” &c. 2 vols. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





AUS TRALA S§S 1 


A. 


(Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 
Based on Hellwald’s ‘‘Die Erde und Ihre Voelker.” 


EDITED AND EXTENDED BY 


A. RB. 


WALLACE, 


F.R.G.S., 


Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” ‘Geographical Distribution of Animals,” &. 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 


Twenty Maps and Fifty-six Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


London: 


[Mert week. 





MODERN METEOROLOGY. 


A Series of Six Lectures, delivered under the Auspices of the Meteorological 
Society. 
By R. J. MANN, M.D., F.R.C.8.; J. K. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S.; R. STRACHAN; 
Rev. W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A.; G. J. SYMONS, F.R.S.; and R. H. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 4s 6d. 


[Mert week. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


‘The science of Meteorology, as it is studied at the present day, may well receive the designation of 
‘modern.’ Its renovation dates from the proposal to employ telegraphy in the transmission of meteorological 
observations, which proposal was realised hardly more than a quarter of a century ago. The diffasion of this 
knowledge, however, is slow, and it appeared to the Council of the Meteorological Society that a set of lectures 
explanatory of modern views, and showing how the stock of kuowledge of an older date may be thereby 
illustrated, would, in the present condition of the science, be well timed.” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE SLING AND THE STONE. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


THE SLING 


AND THE STONE. 


Vol. 


vir. 


By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY. 
This deals especially with the subject of Prophecy. 


WILLIAMS 


and NORGAT E, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





NOTICE—The LOVERS TALE. 


An Early 


Poem, by ALFRED TENNYSON (hitherto unpublished), 


is now in the press, and will appear in a few days. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





FRED*- EDWARDS & SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 


Hot-Water and Sanitary Engineers, will forward any of the following Illustrated Sheets issued by them, 
on receipt of Staraps, at the rate of 4d for each Sheet-— 


1. SLOW COMBUSTION BRICK-BOTTOM BAS- 
KET GRATES, constructed on the Principle Recom- 
mended by Mr. Epwarps. 

2. SIMPLE FIRE-LUMP GRATES, for Bedrooms, 
Servants’ Offices, &. 

3. REGISTER GRATES, Prepared for Tiles. 

4. DOG GRATES, with Brick Backs, Tiled Sides 
and Hearths. 

5. Dr. ARNOTT'S SMOKE-CONSU MING GRATES. 

6. WOOD CHIMNEY PIECES, in Oak, Walnut, 
Ebvonised Mahogany, Birch, Pine, &c. 

7. MARBLE FENDER CURBS. 

8. BRASS FENDERS, FIRE IRONS, and FIRE- 
IRON RESTS. 





9. TILED KITCHENERS, constructed after the 
Principles Recommended by Mr. Epwakrps, in his 
publication on the “ Use of Fuel in Cooking.” 

10. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Private 
Families. 

11. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Public Ia- 
stitutions, Hotels, &c. 

12. PIERCE'S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with 
Internal Warm-air Chambers, to supply Fresh, 

jarm Air. 

13. GILL AIR-WARMERS, and Dr. ARNOTT'S 
SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 

14. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY'S STOVES. 





49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent St., W. 
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NEW WORKS. 
A FREAK of FREEDOM; or, the Republic 


of San Marino. By J. THEODORE BENT, Honorary Citizen of the same. With 
Map and numerous Lilustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CESAR: a Sketch. By James Anrnoxy 
Faoupk, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With Portrait 
of Cesaranda Map. Svo, 1és. 


The Hibbert Lectures, 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH 


of RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. By F. Max MULLER, 
M.A. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MAX MULLER and the PHILOSOPHY of 


LANGUAGE. Translated from the German of Professor Lupwia Noiré 
8yo, 6s. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged. New Edition, Enlarged, and Im- 
proved, partly from Author's Notes, and with a full Index. By the Author's 
Son, JOHN LEWIS RoGet. Large crown 8vo, 10s éd. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. Complete 


Edition, thoroughly Revised, with New Preface and “ Conclusions.” 3 vols. 
8vo, 36s. 


FOUR LECTURES on SOME EPOCHS of 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, delivered in Ely Cathedral. By the Very 
Rey. CHARLES MERIVAL®, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown S8vo, 5s. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLENso, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. Part VII., completing the Work. 8vo, 24s. 


The FIRST AFGHAN WAR and its CAUSES. 


By the late Major-General Sir HeNRY MARION DURAND, K.C.S.1, C.B., of the 
Royal Engineers. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 16s. 


TALES from EURIPIDES; Iphigenia, 


Alcestis, Hecuba, Helen, Medea. By Vincent Kina Coorer, M.A., late 
Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The PATENTEE’S MANUAL. By J. Jonnson, 


Barrister-at-Law.and J. H. JOHNSON, Solicitor and Patent Agent, Lincoln's 
Ion Fields,and Glasgow. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vyo, 10s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 1 rol. 8vo, with Portrait. 


A MEMOIR of HENRY COMPTON. Edited 


by his Sons, EDWARD and CHARLES. With Anecdotes and Personal Recol- 
lections by J. L. Toots, Henry J. Byron, Henry Irvine, JOHN BALDWIN 
BucKSTONE, Mrs. KENDALL, CHARLES MaTHEews, E. L. BLANCHARD, TOM 
TAYLOR, and other well-known Friends. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. handsomely bound, price 7s 6d. 


SWEET SLEEP. A Course of Reading In- 


tended to Promote that Delightful Enjoyment. By Cuaries J. Deyp 
Author of “ Wildfire,” &c. a - ” _ 
“There is not a dull page in the book, and there are many original ideas and 
quaint conceits in it. It is, in short, well worth reading, and putting afterwards 
on one’s book-shelf."—Lioyd's Weekly Newspaper. 
“Mr. Dunphie has graduated in the school of Hazlitt and Charles Lamb, and 
bas caught many gleams of the quaint paradoxical humour, geniality, and wit of 
his masters."— Bristol Mercury. 





A New Story of Modern Society, by the Author of “ Jennie of ‘ The Prince’s.’” 


GREAT GRENFELL GARDENS: a Story of 
Modern Society. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “ Nell—On and Off the Stage,” 
“Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,”’ ‘* Fetterless,” “ Won,” &c. 3 vols. 

[Next week, at every Library. 


The MYSTERY of KILLARD: a New 
Novel. By RicHARD DOWLING. 3 vols. 
[Now ready at every Library in the Kingdom. 


“Ihave not read anything so powerful since Victor Hugo's ‘Toilers of the 
Sea ;' but Mr. Dowling has purity of thought as well as power of diction. To my 
thinking, such a master of Irish fiction has not appeared in this generation. The 
mantle of the Banims has descended upon him. I have had the privilege of 
reading an advance copy of ‘The Mystery of Killard,’ and I confidently predict 
that the production will reflect credit upon our race, and create what is vulgarly 
talleda ‘sensation’ in England. Mr. Dowling is the Irish novelist of the future 
—strong, original, weird, and withal natural.”"— Waterford News. 


PAOLO GIANINI: a New Novel. By 


PERICLES TzIKOs. 3 yols. (Ready this day, at every Library. 
BYRON WEBBER'S NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


PIGSKIN and WILLOW: a New Sporting 


Novel. By BYRON WEBBER 3 vols. [Now ready, at every Library. 


‘There is a genuine moorland flavour about these veracious chronicles.”"—Bell's 
Life in London, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
Just published, crown 4to, price 9s 


UIET WAR SCENES: Poems and Translations. By 
James BAKER. With 8 Illustrations, designed and drawn by H. Whatley 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S LIST, 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 


A DISTINGUISHED MAN: a Humorous 


Romance. By A. VON WINTERFELD. Translated by W. Larrnp-CLowss. 3 yols. 
crown 8vo, cloth. 


The HUMAN SPECIES. By Professor A. 


de QUATREFAGES. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 
Vou. XXVI. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


FREEDOM in SCIENCE and TEACHING. 


From the German of ERNST HAECKEL. With a Prefatory Note by T. H. 
Hvuxvey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, and 


the PHONOGRAPH. By Count pu MoNncEL, Membre de l'Institut. With 
Seventy-four Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FREE-TRADE in LAND. By Josurn Kay, 


M.A., Q.C., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘The Law Relating to 
Shipmasters and Seamen.” Edited by his Wipow. With Preface by the 
Right Hon. JouN Brient, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


UTOPIAS; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, 


from Sir Thomas More to Kar] Marx. By M. KAUFMANN, Author of “ Social- 
ism,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


NORTHERN STUDIES.—STUDIES in the 


LITERATURE of NORTHERN EUROPE. By Epmunp W. Gosse. Witha 
Frontispiece Designed and Etched by L. Alma Tadema. Large post 8yo, 
cloth, price 12s. 
“We may say of the book in its entirety that,as a group of monograms, 
charmingly and often brilliantly written, upon unfamiliar yet interesting subjects, 
4th 


” 


it is a decided - 


Ty “) 7 . 
LECTURES on FRENCH PORTS. Delivered 
at the Royal Institution. By W. H. PoLLock. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
“The style in which Mr. Pollock’s volume is composed is very bright and 
clear, and has no unpleasant affectation of fine-writing. The book is one which 
appeals to a wide circle of readers,and should be certaim of a wide success."— 
Saturday Review. 





GALILEO GALILEI, and the ROMAN 
Cc 


URIA, from Authentic Sources, by KARL VON GEBLER. Translated with 
the Sanction of the Author by Mrs. George Stures. Demy 8vyo, cloth, 
price 12s. 


“Gebler'’s subject is full of interest, and none of its interest is lost in his fresh 
and vigorous treatment. Mrs. Sturge’s translation is easy-flowing, and the book 
is eminently readable in its English dress."—Athenwum. 


HENRY MERRITT—ART-CRITICISM and 


ROMANCE. With Recollections,and Twenty-three Illustrations in eau-forte, 
by ANNA LEA MgsgrRiTT. 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


CONTENTS :—Editor's Preface—Recollections—Robert Daldy—The Oxford Pro- 
fessor and Harpist—Pic tures and Dirt—Contributions to “ Fors Clavigera,” &c. 


NOTES on GENESIS. By the late F. W. 


Rosertson, M.A., of Brighton. New and Chearer Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s 6d. 


The MYSTERY of MIRACLES. By the 


Author of “ The Supernatural in Nature,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NOTES and EXTRACTS on EVERLASTING 


PUNISHMENT and ETERNAL LIFE, according to Literal Interpretation. 
By Mrs. MACLACHLAN (of Maclachian). Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The GROUNDWORK of BELIEF. By 


H. CANDLER. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


The ULTIMATE TRIUMPH of CHRIST- 


IANITY. By Horace Fiexp, B.A., London, Author of “ Heroism,” &c. 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


CATULLUS: Translated into English Verse. 
By T. Hart-Daviss, Bombay Civil Service, late Exhibitioner of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


ELNORA: an Indian Mythological Poem. By 


FRERE TOLINGSBY. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


= 
The SECRET of LONG LIFE. By Mortimer 
Couurns, Author of “ Miranda,” “ Princess Clarice,” &. Small crown 8yo, 
cloth, price 3s 6d, 
“ A charming little volume, written with singular felic'ty of style and illustra- 
tion, and wel: calculated to amuse a leisure hour."—T7 i mes. 
“ A very ; leasant little book, chearfal, gonial, ssho’arly.”—Spectator, 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





GOODALL’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 





“= GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
“= GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


«ee GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
& GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these Splendid Preparations. 





GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The MOST DELICIOUS and CHEAPEST SAUCE in the WORLD. 
Warranted Pure and Free from any Injurious Ingredient. 
AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. [MPROVES i a CUP of 

"THE CHEAPEST SAUCE EXTANT. GHOULD be on every SIDEBOARD. 

ENRICHES HOT JOINTS, SOUPS, FjPICURES PRONOUNCE it the BEST 

, &e. SAUCE. 
DELIcious pe ee STEAKS, FEARS no COMPETITION. 
, &e. 
BLENDS ADMIRABLY with the N° BETTER SAUCE can be MADE. 
FLAVOUR of all GRAVIES. 

A GREAT ADDITION to CHEESE. A MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
é ENTERPRISE. 

AGREES wit ee meet DELICATE A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 

MAES COLD MEAT a LUXURY. THOUSANDS of BOTTLES SOLD 

POSSESSESa PLEASING PIQUANCY KNOwn all over the WORLD. 


FLVERY DISH is IMPROVED by its | BEWARE of COLOURABLE IMITA- 
4 ADDITION. | TIONS. 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have 
awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its 
strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no 
means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added; employed 
either au naturel, as @ fillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, or used in com- 
bination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, curries, or gravies 
for fish and made dishes. 

The only Cheap and Good Sauce. Beware of Imitations. 
(TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Wimborne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18th, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still, for a great length of time, my sideboard has never lacked your 
celebrated Yorkshire Relish; and it gives me very great pleasure to forward this 
testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the Magazines, &c., very often make me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals; but still, no matter what I have, your 
Yorkshire Relish always brings me to. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches ; sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable ; 
with soup it is charming; and sometimes, when the Press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I find 
so good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, youare 
quite at liberty to publish this.—Yours truly, 

The AUTHUK of * Grace Darling,” * Harriet Stanton,” “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c. 

To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 

CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old 
bottles with their worthless Preparations, and using a colourable imita- 
tion of our label; we, therefore, beg to caution the public that none is 
genuine unless a label be over the stopper of each bottle, with our Trade 
Mark, “ Willow-Pattern Plate,’’ and Name, “ Goodall, Backhouse, §* Co.” 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d, 1s, and 2s each, 

By Grocers, Oilmen, and Italian Warehousemen all over the Kingdom. 
OVER FOUR MILLION [4,000,000] BOTTLES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
LARGEST SALE of any SAUCE in the WORLD. 

Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS CUSTARDS, WITHOUT EGGS, 


IN LESS TIME AND AT HALF THE PRICE. 
PELIcious to PLUM PUDDING. | DELIcIous to ALL KINDS of 
PUDDINGS 


PELcious to JAM TARTS. | a ALL KINDS of 
PELicious to STEWED RICE. DELicious to EVERYTHING. 
PELIciIous to ALL KINDS of D=Eticious ALONE. 

FRUIT. 


Unequalied for the purposes in'ended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the 
instructions given are implicitly followed. The Proprietors entertain the greatest 
confidence in the article, and can r nd it to hc keepers generally as a 
useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give it a trial. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d and 1s each, 
By Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


(TESTIMONIAL } 





London, February 5th, 1879. 
Gentlemen,—Your Custard Powder is simply delightful, and cannot be ap- 
proached by any Powder I have hitherto used.—Yours respectfully, E. P. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., White Horse Street, Leeds. 





GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

THE BEST BAKING POWDER IN THE WORLD. 
Warranted Pure, Free from Alum and all other Injurious Ingredients, 
AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. (TESTIMONIALS INNUMERABLE. 
UNBIVALLED for EFFICIENCY D ISPENSES ba BREWERS’ 


an A ST. 

RECOMMENDED by ALL WHO DEFIES COMPARISON. 
HAVE TRIED IT. 

MANUFACTUREDfrom the PUREST Give IT a TRIAL. 
INGREDIEN'S. 


The cheapest, because the best; indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Albion Place, Blackfriars Road, London, December 2nd, 1375, 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Baking Powder a fair trial, and can confidently 
say it is the best I have used—far superior to others. I made a delicious loaf 
with it, using the quantity given in directions,and to pastry, cakes, &c. Itisa 
wonderful improvement in the manufacture—in fact, it is an indispensable article 
in every house where there is a family, as it saves eggs and butter. I am pleased 
to forward my testimony on the great qualities of it, and cossidenatial ora 
rightly say in your advertisements—it is the best in the world —I remaig 
your obedient servant, H. S. COOMBER. 
[TESTIMONIAL.] 
New North Road, London, N., May 4th, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—Your Baking Powder is decidedly the best I ever used, and I shall 
recommend it to all my friends, being positive that it is the very best,— 
MARY WILSON, Matron. 





Sold everywhere, in 1d Packets, 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s Tins, 
By GROCERS, OILMEN, CHEMISTS, &c. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Proprietors, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


THE BEST TONIC for INVALIDS. | men PURITY and 


| TH. 
THE CHEAPEST, BECAUSE the| RECOMMENDED by EVERY ONE 
EST. | who has TRIED IT. 





J[NVALUABLE for NEURALGIA. | [HoUsANDS ——— by ITS 
(TESTIMONIALS to its EFFICACY | A WARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
INNUMERABLE. }+ 


Highly recommended by the most eminent phy sicians, and acknowledged to be 
the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and 
stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Bheu- 
matics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering 
from general debility and loss of appetite. The best restorative for the weak, 
young, or aged. Is admirably adanted for delicate children and persons to whom 
quinine in any other form is objectionable, and is especially suited as & 

for the administration of Cod-Liver Oil where the combined effect of Quinine and 
of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or thrice a day be 
found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial tonic is req 
—far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. 


(TESTIMONIAL FROM Miss EMILY FAITHFULL.) 
Victoria Press, 85 Praed Street, London, W., August 29th, 1874. 

Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c.,as a certain cure and preventative, which 
is better than cure.—Yours truly, EMILY FAITHFULL 

(EXTRACTS.] 
From the Lancet, May 17th, 1873. 

“The samples of Goodall’s Quinine Wine we have examined have been of excel- 
lent quality, and remarkable for unprecedented cheapness, which, in these days of 
dearness and scarcity, is certainly ia itself a great and uausual recommendation. 

From the Food Journal. , 

“An honest and useful preparation, containing a proper portion of Quinine. 

From.the Anti-Adulteration Review. 
“ A valuable tonic, and has become popular, from its intrins’c goodness. 


Sold by GROCERS, CHEMISTS, PATENT MEDICINE-DEALERS, 
and CONFECTIONERS. 


In Large Bottle:, at 1s, 1s 1}d, 2s, and 2s 8d each. 





- 


SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and C0., White Horse Street, Leeds 
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